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Trade Outlook. 


The decision of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
the leading producer of the Connellsville re 
gion, not to supply the foundry trade with coke 
ifter existing contracts have expired comes 
as a surprise to the foundrymen of the country 
Frick’s Connellsville coke has for many years 
been regarded as the standard fuel for melting 
iron and it is relatively a short time ago since 
coke from other fields entered the market. In 
addition to dropping the foundries from its 
ist of customers the Frick Co. will also curtail 
the amount of coke now going to blast fur 
naces, by confining this to such producers as 
furnish iron to the steel works of the United 
States Steel Corporation lhe retirement of 
the Frick Co. from the foundry field is causing 
some uneasiness among melters of iron as 
new sources of supply must be found Phi 
immediate effect will be to sustain. present 
prices for some time to come and it is not cer 
tain but that higher values may prevail later 
he high price and scarcity of anthracite coal 
makes it out of the question to look for relief 
from that quarter, or else there can be but lit 
tle doubt that melters who formerly used an 
thracite would revert to that fuel again. Dif 
ficulty is found in placing orders with inde 
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pendent operators owing to the fact that these 
have nearly all the business they can take care 
of and even if their capacity would permit 
them to take on more orders the unfortunate 
jam existing on the railroads would prevent 
them from making shipments with any degree 
of regularity. It is estimated that about 3,000 
new coke ovens will be placed in operation by 
Jan. 1, 1903, and nearly double that number ar 
expected to be started during the six months 
following. A great number of these will of 
course not be turning out foundry coke, yet 
the general increase in production should make 
cupola fuel more plentiful than it has been for 
many months. As said before, however, it is 
if anything more of a question to provide rail- 
road facilities to handle this material than it is 
to increase the number of ovens in the coke 
fields 

Both furnaces and foundries have suffered 
for a lack of fuel during the past month and 
shut-downs have been numerous. here is as 
yet no let-up in the volume of new enterprises 
or the extensions taking place among existing 
plants. The malleable trade seems peculiarly 
active, although undoubtedly many of the pro- 
jected enterprises in this branch will never 
materialize. The use of steel castings is also 
widening and works to supply the increased 
demand are being built throughout the Cen- 
tral West. 

fouching upon the general conditions in the 
iron trade, Rogers, Brown & Co. say in a re- 
cent market report that so far as prices are 


concerned, every well-wisher of the trade hopes 


the crest has been reached and pass« It is in 
every way desirable that a check should be put 
on the speed of the last twelve months. We 
can not go on running up cost of production 
without a day of settlement We can not 
avoid steady Increase of costs while labor and 


transportation are over-taxed, and the former, 
at least, feels that it has not even yet had its 


fair share of the good things going. A steady 


settling of prices to something like a normal 
level would be the best thing that could hap- 
pen. It is hard to say, however, how it can 


come while active consumptive demand largely 
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exceeds our rate of production and that is still 
the case in all heavy lines of manufacture. 
The wide difference between “spot” and “fu- 


ture’ quotations is shrinking as we near the 


merging of the current year into 1903 


As pre 
dicted and very much desired, the foreign irons 
have served the trade admirably in two ways: 
first, in affording a needed supply, averting a 


stoppage of many foundries; second, in steady 


ing prices of the domestic product. The 400, 
000 tons imported during the first ten months 
of the year have been of incalculable benefit to 


the country 


his tonnage added to the about 
the left 
yards January Ist last, 


150,000 tons consumed of stocks over 


in the furnace repre 


sents the supplies melted in addition to the 
regular current product of domestic furnaces 
Consumers’ iron yards are practically bare as 
compared with their stocks at the beginning of 
when they found lean enough 


the year were 


for comfort 
The Thomas and Clare Core Machine. 
\ pats nt 


and Peter Clare, of 


was recently granted I. B. 


\ltoona, Pa., 


shown in the illustrations. 


Thomas 
upon the core 
With this 
the 


machine 


machine the made in muliple, 


cores are 


number turned out at one operation depending 





PHE THOMAS AND CLARE CORE MACHINE. 


upon the size of the cores and consequently 
upon the number of these which the die will 
accommodate. With a certain core used in the 
Christie brake shoe castings three are made at 
one time, while with some of the smaller cores 
as many as eight or ten are made at once. 

The machine is mounted on a core bench as 
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shown, a bushing permitting of quickly chang- 
ing the dies and plungers. 


41 


In operating the 
machine the plungers are lowered and cori 
sand swept over the dies, filling the openings 
corresponding in form to the cores to be made 
\ stop 1s die and th 
plunger disc, which regulates the length of the 


place d between the 


core, when the c 


ver is closed over the top of 
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The Foundry 
SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE THOMAS AND CLARE CORI 
MACHINE. 


the die and the sand compressed by means of 
the foot treadle. The cover and stop are then 
removed and the cores pushed out ot the dic 
by the plungers, actuated by the treadle, when 
they are placed on a plate and removed to the 
core oven for drying. 

There are two of 
the foundry of the Pennsylvania 
Co., Altoona, Pa., and the 
same company’s foundry at Renovo, Pa., and 
giving excellent satisfaction. 
hey are making 54, 34, 7g-inch all round cores 
up to 3 inches in length, and the 1, 1% and 114- 
inch up to 4 inches in length; the Christie 
brake rubber core; skim gate cores; various 


these core machines in 
service at 
Railroad one in 


all have been 


stop cores and a number of other cores are also 
made on the Thomas and Clare machine, and 
one man very readily turns out 2,400 cores in 
about 8 hours. 
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One of the advantages in this machine 1s 
he extreme accuracy with which it is made, 
nd the fact that there is almost no wear on 
he dies. Some of these have been in use for 
nsiderably over 2 years, and show no ap- 
reciable signs of giving out. We understand 
hat arrangements will shortly be made by the 
ventors for placing this core machine upon 
he market. 


An English Mold Drying Apparatus. 


Outside of one or possibly two foundries in 


the United States no attempts have been made 


improve the methods in common vogue for 
Irying molds. Where these are too large to 


permit of being placed in ovens, charcoal bas- 
kets distributed to the best advantage over the 


urface of the mold generally form the medium 








APPARATUS FOR DRYING MOLDS. 


through which moisture is removed. In some 
parts of the country where natural gas is plen- 
tiful this fuel is largely employed for skin dry- 
ing molds and with suitable burners it can also 
readily be used for drying loam and dry sand 
molds. 

We show with this an illustration of a port- 
able drying apparatus, manufactured by J. W. 
& C. J. Phillips, of London, England. It is in- 
tended that this be suspended over a mold by 
a crane or hoist, or it may be supported by 
stands placed alongside of the mold to be 
dried. The heater consists of an outer shell or 
mantle, provided with valves for regulating the 


volume of air, and an inner fire chamber, 
which ts intended to use coke as a fuel. 

In operation air is furnished by a_ small 

blower connected to the heater and as it en- 

izh the fire 

chamber and is there heated while another 


Us 


ters this, one part passes throug 


portion passes through the space between the 


11 


fire chamber and the outer shell, both currents 
meeting at the outlet pipe and through it en- 
ter the mold. The temperature of the air 
forced into the mold is regulated by the volume 
of air passing through the fire chamber. If the 
outer current be diminished a greater volume 
of air will pass through the fire chamber and 
the temperature will rise, while if the valve 
regulating the inner current of air be closed, 
the larger portion of the air will enter the outer 
chamber, and the temperature will be corre- 
spondingly lowered. 

It is stated by those having these mold dryers 
in use that a mold is dried very rapidly owing 
to the fact that the moisture is removed very 
fast by the continual flow of air and that no 
unpleasant gases have been noted from their 
operation. About 50 pounds of coke will keep 
the smaller of these heaters in operation for 
an hour and a half, the air consumed being 


nearly 200 cubic feet per minute. 


Get the Cash. 


lhe Bad Axe Foundry will pay for al] kinds 
of iron delivered at their foundry, 40 cents 
per hundred until further notice. We will 
also pay 2'4 cents per pound for old rubbers. 
Why trade your old iron and rubbers for old 
rotton tinware when you can get the cash. 
Bad Axe (Mich.) Democrat. 


An English Joke. 
Between iron founders: 
Smith: How’s the furnace? 
Jones: The dam plate is broken 
Smith: Blast? 
Jones: Can’t get enough. 
Smith: What bosh? 
Jones: Oh! er—ten feet. 
—The Ironmonger. 


The Hermance Machine Co. is_ incorpor- 
ated at Williamsport, Pa., with a capital of 
$30,000. 

The Cumberland Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cumberland, Md., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $5,000 by George F. Gephart, 
Frank C. Fleckenstein, Robert Roe, Jr., Thos. 
FE. Roe and Lloyd Lowndes, 1s, 
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FIG, I. A PORTION OF THE FOUNDRY AND STOCK YARD. 


The Foundry of the Saco & Pettee Machine manufacture of cotton mill machinery and 


Shops, Biddeford, Maine. among the prominent concerns in this line are 
the Saco & Pettee Machine Shops at Bidde 
The State of Maine has never figured very ford, Maine, located on the Boston & Maine 
prominently in this country’s metal working in R. R. an even hundred miles from the city of 
dustries, partly because the raw materials Boston. The foundry department connected 
which made other states famous are not found — with these works is being looked after by Mr 
within its borders. Our canvass of 1901 gives David Reid and under his care great improve 
Maine 49 iron foundries and 7 brass foundries, ments have been effected in a relatively short 
the majority of which are operated on a rather — time.* Some of these and the general practice 
small scal The geographical position of this in vogue at this establishment will be the 
state will prevent it from ever assuming a subject of this article. 
high place in iron or steel manufacture except lig. 1 is a rear view of the foundry including 


in so far as its citizens may excel in certain = ; p ; 

* Since this article was prepared Mr. Reid has become 
-uperintendent of the foundry of the Howard & Bul 
ways retained a very strong hold upon. the lough American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


specialties. The New England states have al 











Pats. 2. RAILWAY SIDING ANID FOUNDRY STOCK ROOM. 
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FIG. 3. FOUNDRY AND STOCK OF CAST) 


portion of the stock yard and the “run” or 
walk” leading to the cupola stage. But two 
cupolas are shown although another has _ re 
cently been installed which gives the foundry a 
melting capacity of a hundred tons daily. This 

somewhat in excess of the molding capacity 

{ the foundry but it is anticipated that pro 
jected extensions will at an early day provide 
additional floor space for the molders. 

Fig. 2 shows the elevated railway siding on 
which enters all raw material consumed in the 
entire plant and also furnishing an outlet for 
the finished product of same, which is shipped 
to all parts of the country and especially to 
the Southern states. The building to the right 
is the foundry stock room, where coke, lime- 
stone, molding and core sand, etc., are kept 
within handy distance. The scrap iron to be 
scen in the foreground is a remnant of the 

d style shot and shell, in use during the Civil 
War forty years ago, and came from Fortress 
Monroe. It is somewhat unusual to utilize 
this material in light machinery castings but 

was purchased at a time when iron was very 
scarce and proved itself superior to some 
brands of pig iron. During the year 1,500 
tons of these old shot and shell have been 
melted at the Saco & Pettee foundry without 


least trouble 


NGS READY FOK THE MACHINE SHO! 


\s at present arranged the stocks of differ- 
ent brands of iron are distributed over a wide 
area and part of same at a considerable dis- 
iance from the cupolas, but it 1s contemplated 
to install an electric trolley system for the 
handling of material in this part of the works, 
and when this is completed the wheelbarrows 
will be discarded and less labor required in 
handling melting stock than is now necessary. 
hig. 3 gives another view of the foundry 
and stock of castings ready for the ma- 
chine shop. A few vears ago this part of the 
plant was utilized for the storage of iron and 
coke, which at that time was hauled in by 
teams instead of being delivered on the rail- 
way siding as is now done. At the present 
there are about 1,500 tons of castings 1m this 
space awaiting the pleasure of the machine 
shop. The steps seen in the illustration lead 
to the foundry foreman’s office, of which an- 
other view appears in Fig. 7. The great va- 
riety of castings required by the Saco & Pettee 
shops is well illustrated in Fig. 4, which shows 
another view of the stock yard for castings 
seen in Fig. 3, and although there are nearly 
1,800 separate bins, each containing a different 
class of castings, this number only takes care 
of a litthke more than half the stock which is 


supposed to be kept on hand rea for instant 
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FIG. 4. STOCK YARD WITH STORAGE BINS. 


the left, when all of this space will be used as 
a molding room instead of a stock yard. 
lhe stone building at the end of the stocl 


the pattern safe or vault, 100x45 feet 


1S 


he roof of the building on the rmght i 


use 
is, when built 


of “foundry construction,” that 
it was so planned that this building could be 


turned into a foundry at any time, and it is vard is 
probable that it will in the near future be ex 


tended to the main foundry building shown on 


In size, in which are stored nearly 16,000 dif 


fercnt patterns, a yast number of which are 




















INTERIOR OF PATTERN VAULT. 
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FIG. 6. A SECTION OF 


made from makogany, forming one of the fin 
est and most complete collections of patterns to 
be found anywhere. A general view of the 
nterior of the pattern safe is shown in Fig 
5, each section being marked to indicate the 
class of patterns it contains. Every pattern is 
numbered and registerec, the record showing 
the particular machine to which it belongs and 
the number of castings wanted from it to com 
plete 2 machine From 1,500 to 2,500 differ 
ent patterns ere used every week in this 
foundry and it is the large variety of patterns 
employed that makes it necessary to carry 
such a large stock of castings for the imme 
liate needs of the machine shop. 

lig. 6 represents a section of the main 
foundry for berch and side floor molders, hav 
ing a floor space of 165x110 teet and provided 
with three gangways running parallel to the 
one shown in the illustration. Fig. 7 shows an 
iddition, 100x45 feet, that was built two years 





FIG. 7. FOUNDRY ANNEX 





rHE MAIN FOUNDRY. 


ag lo the right is the foreman’s office, ele- 
vated above the foundry floor, one door lead 
ing to the foundry and another to the stock 
vard previously referred t This ofhce is 
provided with fifteen windows and the fore 
man may by simply revolving his chair ob 
tain a view of the greater part of the foundry 
and those working therein. About half of the 
castings made in this department are molded 
on molding machines while the foundry shown 
in Fig. 8 is given over wholly to machine mold- 
ing he latter measures 100x60 feet and is 
called the machine room after the class of 
work there turned out 

In Fig. 9 are shown two of the cupolas from 
one of which two streams of metal are being 
tapped at the same time into sulky ladles. 
this is the system adopted of handling melted 
iron in this establishment and = distributing 
it to the different floors. Another innovation 
and a striking one when the class of work is 
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FIG. 8. THE ‘‘MACHINE ROOM,’’ DEVOTED 
considered is that the molders do not pour 
their own molds but have this labor performed 
for them by a regular “pouring gang.” When 
it is further remembered that the majority of 
the molders employed in this foundry are 


working on the piece work plan and are held 


responsible for the loss of castings, and when 


we call to mind the molder’s aversion to have 


his work poured by any one but himself, the 
peaceful installation of this system and its rad 


ical departure from established shop routine 


becomes somewhat remarkable 


lhe pouring 
been done in this foundry by other 
molders tor 


has now 


than several months, and having 


been given a thorough trial, and the results 
ot the 


basis” 


and cost new system figured out on a 


“cold cash the advantages of same can 
be spoken of witl 


1 certainty and is by the man 
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TO MACHINE MOLDING EXCLUSIVELY. 


agement of the plant pronounced a_ perfect 


success. 

As to, the foundry 
handles from 1,50C to 2,500 different patterns 
every week, according to the styles of machines 


previously referred 


ordered, one of these in its various sizes re 


quiring 1,700 distinet pieces of cast iron to 
make up a complete machine, and as the heav- 
iest’ casting without the gate and_= sprues 


weighs only 260 pounds, and the others vary 


from this down to a fraction of an ounce, it 


will readily be seen that more than ordinary 


care would be required in having “strangers,” 


whether molders or helpers, pouring other 
men’s work. 

The agent, as they have a habit of naming 
their managers in the Eastern states, of the 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Mr. W. V 
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Daily Time Report. 





Date Howrs 
Vame . r 
Name No. 
Occupation ; , 
> Occupation Rate 
Hours > DISTRIBUTION OF TIME, 
Class of Work. Hours, 2 Hours, Amt. of Work. Name or Number. Class of Work. 
Correct Foreman. 
FIG. 10. DAILY TIME RErOR1 
hrelfall, a practical progressive young man, securing of a competent pouring crew 


suggested to the foundry foreman, Mr. David Through the introducti 


1 


Reid, that it would be a good thing if it were and by working a d 


possible to adopt some such a system of pour- months the desired oj 


ng the molds inasmuch as when the blast goes = men for this purpose o 


on the molder ceases to be a productive factor they have more compe 


and for three hours or more the majority of ictually needed, in fact 


the molders at least are simply waiting for sufficient to permit of 


their turn to pour off. This was two years 


ago and the reason an earlier attempt was not intending to follow al 


made 


to put this system of pouring into force compelled to 





other week, and it is beheved 


keep a surplus of 


mn of molding machines 
uble crew for several 
portunity for training 
today 


and 
+} 


ffered itself 


‘tent lan are 


pourers 
the number of these 1s 
changing crews every 
that any shop 


he 


pourers on 


ng these lines wi 











due to the fact that the plant has been un hand, so that the work shall not become too 
lergoing a general overhauling during this exhausting. especially during the hottest 
od, resulting in increasing the output of months of the year 
ine from sixteen to over fifty tons per day The next step taken was to lay out. th 
nside of eighteen months work in such a way that the shop could readily 
Mr. Reid says that the first and most im be divided into sections, and as far as practic: 
portant feature which had to be considered ble all castings of a similar character be 
introducing the new system involved the 9 grouped by themselves. On the bench work 
Date Ordered bj Date Delivered 
Delivered to Attended to, by 
Number of Name or Number of Piece Made by Date Made REMARKS 


Pieces 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, Biddeford, Me., ae 190 


Department. 


Every Monday, overseers will cause all work or material which is unfit for use, to be weighed 
and disposed of in its proper place. They will make records under the headings below, stating 


kind of frame, name and weight of piece and cause or reason for such unfitness. 


Defective Castings from Foundry. Roving. Spinning. Spoolers. Miscl. 


+ 





et el ee eee — es ett 
a | 
Total, 
Work Spoiled in Finishing Including Forgings and Castings. | Roving. Spinning. Spoolers. Miscl. 
————-“—_-—-—r—r—X—r—o—orur——— ——— —— 








—— RN i 





Total, | 
Signed, Foreman. 
FIG. 12. RECORI) BLANK FOR DEFECTIVE CASTINGS 
five pourers are ailowed to each section of fif least two and a half hours per man daily 
teen molders, that number of pourers having and in several instances there has been a de 
been found able to handle a buggy ladle of | cided improvement in the quality of the cast 
iron (500 pounds) to the best advantage. For ings, due in Mr. Reid’s opinion to the fact 
the floor work, four pourers and four skim that the men who are doing the pouring are 
mers take care of the molding done by forty only too eager to be taught and are at al 
journeymen times under the direction of an assistant fore 
Each pourer who handles a “single-hand” = man. 
ladle carries every heat from fifteen hundred \ sufficient number of men have beet 


to twenty-five hundred pounds of iron, while — trained to do pouring so that it is only neces 
those who pour with bull ladles of course sary to have each man serve two weeks at a 
handle very much more, yet have, if anything, time in the pouring crew when he is given a 
easier work than the single pourers. In every week's rest. Each pourer is assigned to and 
case the iron is brought to each crew in the © retains a certain section of the foundry and is 
buggy ladles, so that there is no actual carry- familiar with the class of castings being mold 
ing of iron except such as is necessary on each ed on each individual floor therein, thus hx 
floor to reach the molds from the gangway. knows whether sharp hot iron is required on 
Following the molders are a crew of men floor or if it can'be poured with the last metal 
(14 in number) who shake out the flasks and — from the buggy ladle. 
pile them up neatly where they belong, after At first the molders appeared to be a littk 
wards removing the castings to the cleaning uneasy over the new method of pouring off 
room. This same crew also wet and cut over their work, but since they have become better 
the sand once, leaving the final tempering acquainted therewith they are taking more in 
thereof to the molder himself, thus avoiding terest in its success and now advises. thi 
the chronic kicking of the molder to the effect pourers of any changes which may be mad 
that his sand was wet too much by someone’ from day to day so that the latter may bi 
else. fully posted and know what to expect. On th 
As a direct result of introducing this system whole the molders appear to be well please: 
there has been a gain of molding time of at with the change, even though they produc: 
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FOUNDRY DAILY MELT. 











DATE on 19 RECORDED BY 
, FOUNDRY 
COKE SCRAP WASTE TOTAL 
<a eee Were 
' 
i 
oo ee — nl amet es 








TIME 


Bottom Dropped 


FIG. 13. DAILY 


more castings in five days than a larger crew 
formerly did in six days. 

for the past three years a strict cost ac 
count of everything pertaining to the foundry 
has been in vogue at the Saco & Pettee Ma 
hine Shops and cach month the foreman of 
the foundry is handed a report showing the 
‘ost of all material used, pattern and_ flask 
making, repairs, etc., besides labor of evcry de- 
scription. Since adopting the system referred 
to the figures showing the cost of production 
lave been very gratifying. 

In obtaining shop costs the “Daily Time Re- 
port’ shown in Fig. 10 is bound in book torm 
and each slip is filled out by the molders 
working day work, who retain the stub and 
tear off the main portion, which they deposit 











MELTING RECORI 


ina box provided for the purpose, from whence 
they are collected daily by the offic boy and 
copied Into a pass OF Cost book Each molder 
has a cost book and in Mr. Retd’s office are 
to be found the record of every molder whe 
has worked in this foundry during the past 
two years 

The order blank shown in Fig. 11 is for the 
use of departments outside of the foundry and 
is intended to cover “rush” order for castings 
from the foundry. This together with the rec- 
ord blank, Fig. 12, for defective castings, were 
gotten up by Mr. Reid in order to avoid the 
bickerings with other departments when ver- 
bal instead of written orders are the rule. We 
all know that a casting may be made and 
handed over to the machine shop and later be 
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BIDDEFORD FOUNDRY ACCOUNT. 
FinisHED CASTINGS EACH DAY. Labor and Materials. 


Foundry pay roll four weeks ending 
Pattern room ‘+ ‘ ie _ 


Other labor, 


Pic Iron. 


Ibs. at 
rary’ 
‘ ee 
Scrap iron, 
Fuel 
Sand se be 
ory’ 
‘ és 
CasTINGS MADE FOUR WEEKS 
ENDING Vitrol 6 6 
Roving lbs. 
Sea coal facing > 
Spinning 
Miscel. ee Fire sand ss 66 
E sense b 3 se 
—" Fire clay 
Tools 
. Hard coal se 66 
Repairs 
Patterns “ Soft coal =< 
Black lead ; ae SS 
Fire bricks at 
Total, 
| Seen et 
Price per pound, 
Pounds of iron melted to one pound of 
coal, Total, 


I4 FORM OF MONTHI STATEMENT SHOWING COST OF PRODUCTION. 
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FIG. 15. THE 
misplaced when no one will remember anything 
in regard thereto. With a signed receipt from 
the latter department all friction is avoided and 
a record obtained showing the promptness with 
which the filled. Defective 
castings or such of these as are spoiled in the 
machine 


intil 


order has been 
shop are retained in this department 
end of the when they are 
weighed and inspected by the foreman before 


being sent to the In this way 
th 


he standard of the castings turned out in this 
foundry has 


the week 


scrap heap 


been materially raised through 


ascertaining the exact causes of defective cast 
ngs from all sources and informing the work 
n where improvement is possible and must 
made. The actual loss through defective cast 


gs has been reduced toa very low minimum. 


lhe two cupolas shown in Fig. 9 are of the 
lackenzie type and have been remodeled 
vith two sets of tuyeres. The distance from 
ttom plate to charging door is only nine feet 


some very good melting is being done right 
long The larger of these cupolas when 
ed measures 70x45 inches and averages I! 


ns per hour, melting throughout the year at 
rate of one pound of fuel to ten pounds 
on. Ina heat of 36 tons a ratio ot 1 to 
75 has been obtained, these figures includ 
the bed of coke which is 1,500 pounds 
iverage blast pressure used is nine 
nees and the speed of melting has at times 
p to 12 tons per hour. Fig. 13 is a re 
ed facsimile of the daily melting record. 
the class of work is considered it will 
lily be conceded that these old style cupolas 
h their low charging doors are showing a 


creditable performance 


LABORATORY. 


The cost of brass castings is arrived at in the 
same manner as the iron castings, the amount 


of material in the form of fuel 


or melting 
stock which is consumed from day to day 1s 
carefully recorded together with the num 
ber of crucibles worn out, labor cost inci 
dental to this department, etc. At stated in 
tervals reports are prepared which show ex 


actly what has been accomplished during a cer- 
tain period and as everything affecting the cost 
of production is itemized a comparison with 
former reports of a similar character will in 


stantly show in which details improvement 
must be made. The general form of these 
statements ts shown in Fig. 14 


It should have been stated before that those 


laborers who are trained to do pouring receive 


aby Ve 


premium their daily wage rate when 
thus engaged The latter varies according to 
the class of work they do regularly, some of 
them working on t! i;wlding machines while 
thers are kept busy in the cleaning room or 
other departments until their services are r 
quired in the foundry propet n they as 
sume their stations in the 4 e crews 

Previ u 1 Octohe r, IO Bey & Pettee 
Machine Shops had all em nalyses ot 
materials made by ou parties, but sin 
that time a chemical laboratory has been main- 
tained at the works and has proved a very 
paying investment. In addition to iron, ke 
and other supplies purchased for foundry, 
ll materials bought for other departments 
are als expe cted tO meet ¢c mical specinca 
tions. During the recent scarcity of iron when 
repeated changes had to be made in mixtures 
his laboraterv of which Vil s shown in 
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To the 
right is the polishing apparatus used in con- 


Fig. 15, proved itself of special value. 


nection with microscopical work. The micro- 


scope, balance and dark room are separated by 


a wood partition in order to protect them from 
the fumes of the various chemicals employed 


in analytical work. A Rhiele testing machine 


is also used in connection with the analytical 


work, six 1I-inch square test bars being made 


during each heat and tested the following 


morning 

















Lhe last illustration, Fig. 16, gives a view of 


the five annealing furnaces, each of which 


holds five boxes of castings, such as are shown 
suspended on thy rather on the 


charging machine attached to the crane. ‘The 


crane, 01 
latter travels the tull length of the annealing 
room and places the boxes 'n the furnaces and 
removes them again at the proper time with 
our subjecting the operaters to a 


When 


boxes 


very wigh 


temperature removed from the 


furnaces the containing the annealed 


castings are placed on the carriage shown in 


the lower left hand corner and taken to the 


rear of the furnaces where they are left for 


twenty-four hours, then unloaded, filled and 
used over again and again until burned out. 
It has been found advantageous to anneal 


ANNEALING OVENS 


abeut one-fourth of the castings turned out 1 


iT 
this foundry, all of these being of the lightest 
character and often mere shells. In the mai 
this is done to increase the production of th 
machine shop where a great many special ma 
chines, built to order, are in use and these ar 
speeded up to the highest limit. Although it 
is true that the annealing increases the cost 
of castings in the foundry a small fraction « 
a cent a pound this is saved to the company 
four-fold in 


the other departments throug! 
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FOR GRAY IRON 


ASTINGS. 


which the castings must pass in the cours« 


of being finished. To secure uniform anneal 
ing a galvanometer is employed as it has been 
found that no man can obtain the same results 
day after day if he trusts his eyes alone. 

The Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, operat 
Newton Falls, 


described at 


ng a large plant at Upper 
Mass., as 
Biddeford, 
practical service to their employes in obtaining 


for them the fuel they 


well as the one here 


Maine, have attempted to be of 


annually consume at 


wholesale rates. Early in the year each em 
ploye is asked to state the amount of coal he 
is likely to require and the sum total is added 
to the corporation's both 
plants, when a contract is made for the entiré 


amount f. o 


requirements for 


b. the railway sidings at either 








Irs¢ 


eal 
eel 


ults 


em 
L he 
lded 
both 
itire 
ther 
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ace. The company then makes a_ contract 
n behalf of the men with a firm of teamsters 
) deliver the coal at their homes and charges 
em the exact cost per ton, giving them a 
onth in which to pay for same. This brings 
1c price down to a very low point, in fact the 
cal coal dealers claim it is below wholesale 
gures and one or two of these have retired 
rom business on this account. Several other 
rms in this vicinity have adopted this feature 
uring the past two years, resulting in a saving 

the men of nearly two dollars per ton. 
Needless to say, this substantial benefit is ap- 
rreciated and we believe other shops similarly 
tnated could follow this example withou 
uch inconvenience to themselves 

When the Saco Water Power & Machine 
Shops of Biddetord, Me., became merged with 
he Pettee Machine Works of Newton Upper 
] Mass., im 1898 under the title of the 
ico & Petts 


ibcut 100 names on the payroll of the Bidde- 


S: Machine Shops, there were 
d establishment and the foundry was melt 
rrom 8 to yg tons per day, when in opera- 

101 At the present time this branch of the 
Saco & Pettee gives employment to over 800 


en and although not as busy as during 1,01 


from 42 to 45 tons of ‘ron are being meited 


) 


Green Finish for Brass Goods. 


In reply to a question asking for directions 
imparting a green finish to brass goods, 
mmonly known as Verde Antique, the 
Muminum World says that better results are 
btained on copper than on brass for the rea 
n that brass contains a large percentage of 
ne, which does not take a green color. It 
recommended therefore, to copper-plate the 
article with a thin coating Lefore commencing 
stain the object. 
Clean the article thoroughly from grease 
nd give it a thorough scratch brush finish with 
brass wire scratch brush. Make up a solu 
tion consisting of: Vinegar, 1 quart; sal am 
moniac, 250 grains; common salt, 250 grains; 
mmonia, ¥2 ounce. 


Small articles may be immersed in the soiu 
n and the liquid allowed to dry on it. When 
green froth begins to form, spread with a 
rush to render it uniform. Dry with a second 
rush. Allow to stand 24 hours before putting 
another coat. After two or three coats 
have been added the color is usually deep 
nough 
\fter the proper tint has been produced, dry 
nd lacquer. Brass will take this color, but 
he result is not as deep and rich as that pro- 
uced on copper. 


Some Notes on English and Continental Foun- 
dry Practice. 
BY G. E. PICKUP 


The writer has had a varied experience in 
\merican foundry practice while introducing 
he Farwell Molding Machine manufactured 
by The Adams Co., of Dubuque, Iowa. In 
this capacity he has visited the greater number 


+] 


of foundries in the United States, and during 


this time naturally became acquainted with the 


best methods followed in producing light cast 


Ings at a minimum cost 


laving taken a great deal of interest in this 
subject it was, 
therefore, with con 
satisfac 
tion that I received 
a commission to go 
to England in May, 
1901, where I land 
ed with two special 
objects in view. In 
the first place | was 
to take notes of any 
good ideas IL came 
across, and second 
ly, and possibly this 


was the more im 





portant of the two, 


G. E. PICKUP. to try to demon 
strate to the foun 
drymen of Europe, the great advantages 


to be gained by the adoption of American 
labor saving appliances in their shops, par 
ticularly in the use of hand molding ma 
chines and presses Being only inter 
ested in the best methods of producing 
light castings, it was largely to this class of 
foundry work that I paid particular attention. 

I propose in this article to mostly confine 
myself 1 my experiences while in Great 
Britain, as a few months spent in traveling 
throughout Germany, France and Belgium do 
not permit one to quote with authority or 
fairness the conditions prevailing in those 
countries. It may at once be said that al- 
though up-to-date foundries are not uncommon 
in Great Britain, still the majority of shops 
producing light castings, are by no means 
using advanced methods. One very often finds 
shops using small iron flasks not more than 
S inches x 12 inches in size, the molder work- 
ing ungated patterns and being compelled to 
draw each of these separately, even when 
such castings are being made in considerable 


quantities 
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brothers are somewhat 


slow and conservative in adopting new ideas, 
still, a very fair number of molding machines 
have been installed in that country and good 
results are being obtained from these. In 


many cases it has been necessary to have pat 
and bringing them closer to one 
another; again snap flasks have been intro 


duced and the number of castings contained 


CUPOLA IN USE THROUGHOUT THE MIDLANDS Ot 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


in each m nereased, the gain in production 
from. this irce amounting to between 20 
and 65 per cent. In some of these shops where 
molders formerly received 2 shillings or 48 
nts for molding too pounds of castings, the 
roduc 1 f e molding n nes has 
reduced this price to 1 shilling and 6 pence 
equivalent to 36 cents for the same amount of 
isting ind yet the molder is he same 
time earning u 25 p¢ cent MOTE money 
han by ( 1 methods of rking, and is 
ilso prod Q gs of far superior quality 
Another f n wl 1ere S a great 
ditters betwee e foundries of the United 
State ind those of Great Britain is in the 
SIZE Ss e two countries. In Amer 
ica the majoritv of the foundries, devoting 
themselve manufacture f light cast 
ings, employ a large number of molders, while 
in Grea 5 iit ( verse 1S e Case Asa 
y ple f s | ced in a cet 





tain town in the Midlands a large gateway 
an unposing sign containing the 
Malleable Iron Founder,” 


me hopes that this was a place 


entrance and 
vords “General and 
which gave 


vhich I might enter and possibly there do some 


business. Imagine my surprise when I found 
that the proprietor was making his own molds, 
mixing his own metal, and producing castings 
vy the crucible process, the finishing, packing, 


ete., being done by his wife and two daughters, 


these four comprising the entire force of em- 


ploves. UVhis is an extreme case and I have 
no intention of conveying the idea that this is 
it all representative of English foundries. 

In regard to the labor question an essential 
lifference exists between the common practice 
Undoubtedly the 


labor generally employed in English foundries 


in America and England. 
is considerably cheaper than that to be found 
in America. I came across a case where a boy 


14 yeirs old was working for a molder at the 


rate of 1 shilling and 2 pence per day, equiva- 
lent to 28 cents and in numerous instances 
full grown men working 54 hours per week, 


arning in that time from 22 to 28 shillings or 


from $5.50 to $7.00. | am convinced that when 
these foundries adopt modern appliances, such 
as hand molding machines for light castings, 


which require no large outlay of capital, that 
they will be in position to offer serious compe- 
tition in this branch of the trade. 

Many of the connected with en 


Britain are 


foundries 


gineering works throughout Great 







turn out work to the 


result one finds in 


ines, suitable iron flasks, dry 

ng ovens, cte. In many of these foundries 
ngs are not made in large enough quan 

es to warrant the expense of special pat 
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rns and molding machines, and so little im- 
yrovement can be made along these lines, while 
n America, work in all branches of the foun 
standardized that 1m- 
oved methods can be adopted, 

Malleable Casting Co.., 
lerby, and Harrison & Co., of 


iry trade is being so 
The Ley’s Ltd., of 
Lincoln, are 
he largest and most up-to-date malleable iron 
uundries making light castings, and both of 
ese have adopted American methods of mold- 
e. The plant of the 
res while the latter concern is about to erect 


11% 


former covers 
nother large foundry. 


Another important feature in which I no 
ticed a considerable difference between the two 
The halftone 
lustration accompanying this article gives one 


idea of 


uuntries 18 in cupola practice. 
fair common use. <A 
arge number of these are to be found in small 
foundries throughout the Midlands. 


a cupola in 


The ele- 


vator 1s used but little, tron and 


fuel being 





rYVE OF CUPOLA USED BY A FOUNDRY IN PARIS 
FRANCE. 


-arried out in boxes to the charging platform, 
which has no overhead protection, the neces 
sary work having to be done outside in all 
conditions of the weather. In some cases even 
the cupola charging door is dispensed with, 
the material being thrown 


stack 


in at the top of the 


|! also show with 


this an illustration of a 
type of cupola to be seen in use in Belgium, 
nd another cupola which is at the present 
me being France. The 
tter cupola resembles a brick smoke stack, 


top being bricked over solid 


operated in Paris, 
In order to 
‘ovide an opening, beginning within a few 
et of the top of the stack about every fourth 
rick is omitted. 


When I saw it in operation 


melting time a stream about the size of 


nes little finger was pouring forth from. the 


Curiously enough one finds somewhat of a 


difficulty in gaining entrance to these foreign 


foundries, especially in Belgium and France. 
In one of these places the owner of the shop 
was very much interested in molding machines, 
but would not 


allow the enter the 


foundry in order to observe the conditions pre- 


writer to 


“als + - - +} 
vailing there, or the 


Instead I 


class of work being done 
was asked to call at 


another time, 


and when | found 


on entering the office, that the floor of same 


done so, to my surprise | 
was covered with a sample of each of the cast- 


ings being made. The founder went into the 
after he 


had taken several weeks to decide, finally or 


matter of output very carefully, and 


dered one machine, amounting to $55 


The Belgian molder while at work in the 


summer time, seldom wears anything but 


trousers and wooden shoes 
of them 


\t molding some 


even work barefooted, their 


pouring off. The 


wearing 
wooden shoes only while 
type of shovel they use is a very poor excuse 
of a tool lhe blade is rounded off at the 
front, a straight stick being used for the han 
dle, all of which must be very cumbersome to 
work While it is true that all of these 


old methods tend to lessen 


with 
the output per man, 
make the that 


case or to that a 


vel it is difficult to people see 


such is the convince them 


change for the better should be made. During 


my trip | noted that a great deal of the small 


wrought iron chain is being largely made by 


women and their children. The work-shop 


work at the 
anvil and forge and become expert blacksmiths 


adjoins the kitchen. Here they 
in this particular line of work 


the National Malleable Casting Co., 
general office is in 


whose 
works at 

Toledo, 
formerly 
Works, and 
will convert the property into a malleable iron 
foundry. The 10 


Cleveland, with 


Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis and 
has purchased in Chicago the plant 
known as the Grant Locomotive 


buildings comprising the 
plant occupy a 28-acre tract of land, extending 
from 13th to 16th 
West 52d 


of the plant for foundry use will 


street, and lying between 


and 53rd streets The conversion 


occupy some 


1 


time and it will probably be three or four 


made. In 
National Mal- 
leable Casting Co. has purchased for $20,000 a 
y-acre tract of 


months before the 


first casting is 
addition to the plant proper th 
land just north of and adja- 
Grant L 


Works was established several years ago, and 


cent to the property Ihe icomotive 


have been remarkable principally for the num- 
lca al 


tines the pre perty has changed hands. 
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ATLAS CORE OVEN 


Atlas Core Oven Cars. 


Fhe Atlas Car & Manufacturing Co., of 


Cleveland, O., are making a specialty of build 


ing 
Our 


core 


core oven cars for all classes of cores 
first illustration shows a recently designed 


oven car manufactured by this company 


which will appeal to the trade both on account 


of its strength and practical construction. Be- 


ing made of steel the car can be constructed 





ATLAS CORE OVEN 


CAK FOR LARGE CORES. 
so as to comprise a minimum weight with thé 
maximum amount of strength. As will be 
noted in the illustration the car is fitted witl 
two removable steel decks, allowing for th: 
drying of larger cores than could be accomm: 
dated in the spaces between the decks. 12 
inch wheels are used having roller bearings 
within the hubs. These rolls are of cold 

drawn steel and a car equipped with thes 

bearings can be operated with the greatest 


CAR FOR SMALL CORES. 
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se. While the Atlas Car & Manufacturing 
_ has endeavored to establish a standard line 
cars including all types which they build, it 
s in many instances found it necessary to 
nform to special designs and ideas advanced 
by prospective customers. While the car illus- 
ited is intended to be used with a standard 
track gauge of 36 inches it can be built to meet 
y requirement either as to gauge of track or 
ier dimensions, 
Our second illustration shows another core 
en car made by the same company which is 
ntended more particularly for the drying of 


small cores and has a series of racks running 


gitudinally which are capable of holding a 
rge number of small cores. As is the case 
vith the car shown in the first illustration the 
*k slats can be readily removed for the 
Irving of larger cores if desired. The cars 
ire fitted with chilled wheels and the bearings 


cage rolls. which is an 


ry 


consist of self aligning 
entirely new departure from the plain roller 
bearings. They are designed to adapt them 
selves to the expansion resulting from the ex 
cessive heat to which the cars are subjected in 
the ovens, and in addition to this feature, 
vibrations due to inequalities of track are ab- 


sorbed through this medium. The journal 


Brazing Cast Iron. 


As a rule the foundryman’s method of re- 
pairing a broken casting is to melt it over and 
make a new casting. Sometimes the damage 
may permit it of being patched together by the 
machinist, and again burning is resorted to, as 
in the case of rolls and like castings, upon 
which considerable machine work has been ex 
pended. Of course no one will deny that it 
would be a nice thing to be able to braze a 
broken casting together even if this would 
only hold temporarily while a new casting 1s 


1 


heing made. Undoubtedly many experiments 


have been made in this direction, at times when 
a small part of a casting has been broken off, 
but as far as we know these attempts have not 
resulted in any permanency of mending breaks 
in cast iron 

The American Brazing Co.. of Philadelphia, 
have been organized to introduce a method of 
brazing cast iron, the invention of a German, 


] 


and we understand that it 1s proposed to es- 
leading centers, 


tablish repair depots in_ the 


+ 


as well as to dispose of the right to use the 
process to individual establishments. We have 
before us a piece of a casting, three-eights of 
an inch in thickness which has been brazed to 


gether by this method, and while we have not 





BRAZING THE LlOOTH OF A PINION, 


xes are made with an oil receptacle for the 
purpose of keeping the bearings constantly 
led 
In addition to manufacturing core oven cars 
\tlas Car & Manufacturing Co. also turn 
ita complete line of cars, switches and frogs 
use in all manufacturing industries. Spe 
ial attention is given by this company to de 
gns required to meet peculiar conditions in 
ny line. 


at our command the means for applying a very 
destructive test, we have given it something of 
a hammering without succeeding in separating 
the brazed joints, although the casting has 
broken at other points 


We are advised by the American Brazing C 
that they are in a position to demonstrate the 
efficiency of their process of brazing cast iron 
at their shop, 225 South Fifth street, Philadel 


phia, and we believe they also invite samples 
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ot broken castings to be test. 


They say that of a great many pieces which 


repaired as a 


have passed through their hands within a short 


time they have not came across which 


one 
failed to hold at the brazed joint, although re- 
peated tests have been made which caused the 
casting to break elsewhere. As a fine piece of 


work the American Brazing Co. point to a 
needle brazed together so that the joint is not 
noticeable to the naked eye 


W 


inion showing its appearance before and after 


append an illustration of a heavy 
I 
being repaired by the American Brazing Co. 


The design of this casting shows that it is 
subjected to exceptionally severe service and we 
are informed that since the tooth was brazed 
in its original position the casting has been 


in use for several weeks without giving the 








least indication that the repair is not perma- 
nent 
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MAP OF 


THE NEW 


The New Westinghouse Foundry at Trafford 
City, Pa. 


The growth of the affliated Westinghouse in- 
dustries has been emphasized by the creation 
of a city and the building of another Westing- 
house manufacturing plant. The new industrial 
center is located about 17 miles east of Pitts- 
Pennsylvania Railroad and is to 


ve known as Trafford City. 


burg on the 


Extensive factory 
sites have been laid out here to provide for the 
overflow of the several Westinghouse indus- 
tries, a number of which have already used 
the building room at their 


present locations and are still pressed for space 


up all available 


lhe first of the Westinghouse companies to 


WESTINGHOUSE 
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erect buildings in the new city is the Westing 
house Foundry Co., which is at present putting 
up the extensive foundry plant and pattern sho; 
described in this article. This addition is neces 
sitated by the rapidly increasing business of th 
Westinghouse Machine Co., especially in con 
nection with very large steam and gas engine 
and steam turbines. 

In laying out Trafford City provision has bee: 
made, not only for the factories that are to be 


erected there, but also for homes and al 
modern improvements and comforts for the 
men who are to work in the factories. The lat 


ter will be located on a fairly level tract be 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad and the resi 
dence portion of the city, which will be reached 
from the railway station by a steel viaduct 1.100 
feet long. The residence district has been laid 
out upon hillsides and a generally level plateau, 
high enough above the factory sites to render it 
from smoke and dirt. The town has been 
laid off into about 800 building lots, each with 


Irec 


an average frontage of about 30 ft., and a depth 
of 100 ft. The entire town has been provided 


with water works and sewerage systems, the 
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PLANT AT ‘TRAFFORD CIPY, PA. 


latter including separate storm water and sani- 
tary sewers. This work, as well as the paving 
of the streets, was completed before the city 
The latter 
event, which took place on June 7, 1902, re 


was thrown open to settlement. 
called in many ways the famous booms of the 
far West. 


of the lots came to the site of the future city 


Many of the intending purchasers 


a day before the sale was to commence and 
“squatted” on the ground which they wished to 
possess. 
The new town is connected with Pittsburg 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, over which there 
are 46 local passenger trains going each way 


daily and reaching the center of the city in 





nd 


irg 


ere 


in 





Pittsburg Railway Co.’s line at Wilmerding, chine Co. are located, by 
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NORTH SIDE ELEVATION OF FOUNDRY. 


m 25 to 35 minutes. In addition a street inghouse Air Brake Co., the Westinghouse 
way line has been built, connecting with the Electric & Mfg. Co., and the Westinghouse Ma- 


an inter-works rail 


2', miles distant. This street railway passes way which will be operated by the Westing- 
r the street viaduct into Trafford City and house interests 
rms a loop through the principal streets. The new foundry and pattern shop of the 
(he factory site, located in a bend of Turtle Westinghouse Foundry Co., are located at the 
} Creek, provides room for nine factory build- extreme southern portion of the factory site 
ings, each about 200 ft. by 800 ft. A system of and near the steel viaduct mentioned above. 
railway vards and tracks serving this area has The pattern shop and storage building, which 
pe ee eee RP eS pe eee te te te tH SY 
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PLAN OF FOUNDRY 
een laid out in a very thorough manner, pri has already progressed well toward completion, 
ing a track alongside of each building and 1s a steel and brick structure 605 ft. long and 
transversely through each end. The storage 8o ft. wide, with a height to the eaves of the 
tracks, in connection with this, occupy an area roof of 47 ft he pattern shop occupies 160 
of about 300 ft. by 200 ft. This system of ft. at one end of this building. It is divided 
tracks is connected with the main line of the into two floors, the second floor being suspend- 
nnsylvania Railroad by the Turtle Creek ed from the roof trusses in order that the first 
Valley branch of the latter. It is also to be story may be entirely free from columns, thus 
connected with the towns of Wilmerding and — providing ample space for handling the largest 
East Pittsburg, where the works of the West patterns. The remaining 447 ft. of the building 
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EAST END ELEVATION OF PATTERN STORAGE. 

is to be used for the storage of patterns and 
has three floors, the two upper floors being sup- 
ported on steel columns and the entire space 
being divided by interior fire walls into three 
The 
of concrete and the superstructure of steel and 
brick. 


made up of 8 inches of concrete into which the 


separate compartments. foundations are 


The foundation of the ground floor is 
floor sleepers are bedded and on top of these is 


lhe 


shop and_ storage 


a layer of 2-inch maple flooring. 
both the 
building are supported on steel beams and steel 


upper 
floors in pattern 


and are made up of 3-inch yellow 


girdings, 
pine flooring covered by one thickness of maple 
lhe 
spaced 8 feet center to Center, and covered with 


flooring. roof purlins are steel I[-beams 


3-inch roof sheeting which is covered with 


slate 
he foundry building is 611 ft. 8 in. long and 


184 ft. 3 in. wide outside of the brick walls, 


1 


which are 36 ft. high at the eaves and 8&o ft. at 


the peak. As in the case of the pattern shop, 


the foundations are built of concrete and the 


superstructure of steel and brick. The foundry 
l the 


wide between cen 


transversely three 


is divide into bays, 


center bay being 8o ft. 3 in. 
ters of columns, runways being provided for 


cranes of 8o-ft. and tons 


traveling 


iting capacity 


span 150 


he cranes will be electrically 


driven The two side bays are each 50 ft. 6 
in. wide from center to center of columns and 
are provided with runways for traveling cranes 


span and 50 tons lifting capa 


of the foundry building run 


way re provided for yard traveling cranes 
of 100-ft. span and a lifting capacity of 75 tons 
Phe | m purlins are spaced 8 ft. center and 
cent re covered with 3-1n. yellow pine 
roof sheeting. ‘The roof is covered with slate. 

\t the middle of one of the side bays, where 


the cunolas are located, is a charging 


constructed 


square, 
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floor 


entirely of 
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ELEVATION OF EAST AND WEST ENDS OF FOUNDR\ 


steel. The melting equipment of the foundry 


will consist of two air furnaces, each having 
a capacity of 30 tons, and three cupolas capable 
of melting 18 tons per hour each. This wil 
enable a casting weighing as much as 100 tons 
to be easily poured and the casting can after 
wards be lifted out of the sand by one of th 
150-ton traveling cranes. The air furnaces wil 
be employed for the largest and most important 
castings, owing to the fact that they yield 
superior iron, and the cupolas will be employed 
for the ordinary classes of castings, and pat 
ticularly small castings. The building will con 
tain every modern foundry convenience, mak 
ing possible the easy and economical handling 
of all materials, and it 1s expected to produce 
such castings as those required for the largest 
size of steam engines now in existence, with 
provision for possible increase in sizes for the 
future. Both buildings will be provided wit] 
automatic sprinklers for fire protection. 

Che buildings will be equipped with modert 
lavatories and conveniences for the comfort ot 
will be in 


workmen and 


date. 


every respect up-t 


hey will be heated by hot air, the foun 


dry, pattern shop and pattern storage rooms to 


have minimum temperature of 50, 60 and 35 
degrees Fahr., respectively, in zero weather 
Artificial light will be furnished by both are 


and incandescent lamps. In order to ‘insure 
plenty of light during the day, the windows ar 
large and both the foundry building and pattert 


shop are provided with sky-lights of large area 


\l. Buhler’s Sons, of New York City, have 
benefit of their 
litors he business was established many 


made an assignment for the 


years ago by Mr. Buhler, who died in 1887. 
Che Ideal Foundry Co., of Ashtabula, O 


its plant. 
will establish a small foun 


censky 


Cuba, Kansas. 








lave 
heir 


any 


> me 





O 


springs bearing upon the 


hine is clearly 


train incident 





An Odd Molding Machine. 


We show with this an illustration of an odd 
ding machine, or rather a contrivance for 
mpressing the sand in molds, designed by 


. 1 2 B. Rufe, of Lansdale, Pa. It does not 


im the mold, as this is generally understood, 
it instead, squeezes the sand together through 


medium of a wheel, which is rolled over 
e flask after this has been filled with sand. 


he wheel used on the machine shown in the 


ustration weighs 400 pounds, though the 


‘tual weight of the wheel has but little to do 
ith the 


pressure exerted mold, 


upon the 








rHE RUFE MOLDING MACHIN} 


ice this is regulated by means of coiled 
l 


Oxing of the jour- 


] 
{ 


ls of the wheel shaft and controlled in its 


mpression by bolts. The heads of the lat- 
r are secured in the hangers, and passing 
rough the springs are provided with nuts 


ich bear upon the lower end of the springs. 
The construction of the Rufe molding ma- 


shown in the illustration, the 


framework being brazed to withstand the 


to forming the mold. The wheel 
suspended in hangers, its shaft being jour 
led in the lower end thereof while the upper 


the hangers have grooved rollers jour- 


led upon them, the rollers traveling upon 


cks secured to the side bars. Two V shaped 
‘ks are provided upon which the grooved 
tchplate, or a follow-board having grooves 


correspond thereto, 


When the flask 


s been placed upon the matchplate, both are 


rests. 


1 
/ 
I ul 


ie machine, where a supplemen- 
ry set of side bars are lowered over the flask 


permit of an even level of sand being main- 
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tained above the height of the flask This is 
necessary as a certain volume of sand must be 
allowed for compression and to secure uniform 
density the distributed 


With the flask shown in 


sand must be 


evenly over the mold. 


le Ose 


the illustration the sand is compressed about 


1'%4 inches in depth. The amount of sand 


used in a mold is regulated by an adjustable 
gauge, which travels upon the side bars in 
advance of the wheel, striking off the surplus 
sand, so as to give the required volume, which 
depends upon the size of the flask, its depth 
ind the density desired. 

When the flask has been filled with sand 
the wheel is passed over it once and remains 
at either end of the machine until another flask 
is ready. The side bars are raised by means 
ot a 


lever a_ sufficient distance to clear the 


flask, when the latter together with the match- 
is pulled out on the \ 


ing the 


Remov- 


tr ~] 
tracks 


flask from the matchplate also at the 
same time separates the pattern from the 
mold and leaves this ready to be placed upon 


1 


the floor. 


he matchplate shown in the illus- 


tration is 6 feet 3 inches long, the machine 
being principally used for the molding of soil 
pipe. It is evident that the width of the 
wheel is regulated by the flask. 


5 inches 


1 


width of the 


Sewer traps 17 inches wide and 2 feet 


long by about 5'4 inches deep have been suc- 


cessfully molded on this machine 


Shall the Riser be Open or Shut? 
lhis question has been brought to my notice 
In SO many ways that I am tempted to place 
before the foundrymen my views on the subject 
and my reasons therefor, and tru I 


1 


may be but the beginning of a discussion of a 


feature 


4 | ' . 
which is of far more im} ‘e than 
1s generally ackn wledged 
[| have made it a practice keep all risers 
uncovered during the pouring of a mold and 
have done so with the very best results during 
( st elg vears, In whi 1e | made 
ca 12s am, dry and green sand, weighing 
from few pounds up to 50 I contend 
ty ( S¢ risers prev $ pout ¢ 1ron 
1m nly harms the er but also 
njures the casting and it no g s accom- 
plished by 1 ing this method 
When melted iron is b oht contact 
h a mold gases are formed, v , upon 
finding an outlet from e mold, burn with a 
blue fi: ‘ommonly called the vent. EF 
pine Mame, comm niy Ca a 1¢€ vent. .Very 
foundryman knows that when iron is poured 
1 1 2 ¢ 
to a mold eas 18 made nad S KNOWS 
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that if there are not sufficient means provided 


to convey these from the mold in the 


Fases 


shortest possible time that these will accumu- 


late inside of the mold and make themselves 


known in no uncertain manner. Then again, 


to 


suppose that unless the 
fast it 


it seems reasonable 


as 


gas is conveyed out of the mold as 


is made that more or less of it will be mixed 
vith the iron, and that unless this is suff- 
ciently hot to allow the gases to be liberated, 


the 


Any foundryman may test the truth of this 


air holes in casting will result. 


by pouring two similar molds, one with the 
risers open and another with these closed. Let 
him have his iron cooled down, though not 


too dull and if he will watch the results in the 


machine shop, when the upper surface of each 


casting is planed, he will soon learn that the 
casting which is poured with the risers closed 
will have more or less air holes in its surface, 
while the one poured with open risers will 
come out perfect 

I know that a great many foundrymen will 
say that the gases will easily find their way 
through the sand of the cope or wherever vents 


led t 


have been provided at the joints of the mold 


xr through a cinder bed, but I contend that to 


get as perfect castings as possible, these out 
lets are not sufhcient lo prove this, open 
the riser when a casting is being poured and 
1 flame, in some cases 2 or 3 feet long, shoots 
out I ie outlets as originally provided 
without leaving the riser open was enough, no 
me \ d expect see such a display of 
flame. In talking over this subject I have been 
old th in open riser acts like a chimney, but 
I doubt that it will take a practical foundryman 
very g to learn that there is something els« 
il vork besides a draught. Put a piece ot 
WOO! some other light substance, over a 
st fore commencing to pour and usually 
t will be forced off long before the mold is 
filled the top, showing that considerable 
pressure exists within the mold which should 
be relieved 

If the sand of the cope, and other channels 


provided for the escape of the gases generated, 


1 


which 


were sufficient the presure we witness 
would not be seen in all foundries casting their 
molds with open risers. My reason for believ- 
ng tl open risers are the best and safest 
practice from several points of view is that I 


have ind castings to be more solid when the 
sers were kept open, as all gases accumulat- 
ng while filling a mold are removed before 
the iron touches the cope. If we close the 
iser we place an enormous pressure on the 
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whicl 


mold 


molten iron running into the 


causes what is commonly known as back pres 
sure. Again, by keeping the riser open we r 


duce to a minimum the pressure on the mol 


and prevent the steam being generated fr 
collecting on the cope and falling upon tl 


iron where it causes a thin skin to gather o1 


top of the iron. Among other evils which a 
open riser will prevent is what is called dum 
scabs, and dirt collecting two to three inche 
from the joint, giving the casting the appear 


ance as if the sand had been wet or the cop 


had been rammed too hard. The latter is vet 
often pronounced as the cause for defectiy 
when, if the mold had been provid 


casting, 


with sufficient risers, these marks would ha 
heen missing. 

In writing on this subject I am chiefly ro 
ferring to heavy castings, although small wo1 
is affected after the same fashion, with th 


difference that as the molds are more quick 


filled the attending evils are less noticeable, but 


none the less prevailing. 
argument about draw-downs being due to op¢ 


risers, but I oppose this theory every oppor 


tunity I have to do so. 





We all know that old 


‘To support my views 


| will state that I have cast a mold 30 feet long, 
> feet wide, filled with ribs running its full 
length lhis plate had 22 risers, all ope 
ind not a cubic inch of sand was drawn dowt 


ind this was a green sand mold, too 


I hav 


made hundreds of just such large pieces as well 


ars, flanged top and bottom, with teeth 


is fC 


5 to 6 inches pitch and 20-inch face, molding 
hese in green sand, and when pouring 

old a flame about 3 feet long would be com 
ing out of the six risers, and yet the teetl 


would show up first class 


1 could quote innumerable instances in su 


port of my theory that the proper way to pot 

mold is with open risers, but I know tl 
here are large numbers of foundrymen wl 
oppose these views, and such now have 
chance to uphold their hobby of putting cla 


paper or a plate over a riser to keep the co 


from drawing down or the mold from sca 


bing. If t 
it. 


A. M. 


to know 
Lot DON. 


©. D. Bleakley has been appointed receiv: 
f the Grant Tool Co., Franklin, Pa. 71 
lant will continue in operation under the pres 


nt management 


Phe Alger tron Foundry Co. has been orgat 
ed with a capital of $10,000 to do business 
West Bridgewater, Mass 


here is anything to their pet theories 











Curiosity Shops. 


On a recent trip westward I had occasion to 
p off at a little town in Nebraska, and hav- 
ig some time to spare I was agreeably sur- 
rised to see a cupola stack sticking through a 
of, a sure sign that a foundry was there. Go- 
g over that way I entered by the front door, 
hich proved to be the office of the plant. It 
was about 5 P. M. and the force of three men 
id quit for the day. One of the proprietors 
is sprawled out on a bench near an open 

esk, his head resting on his hand and elbow. 
le had a pipe in his mouth and greeted me 

ith a howd’y, as he spit without removing the 

pe or moving himself; the other proprietor 

busy filing a saw, but he looked up and 

eave me a nod. While conversing with the 

gentleman, who was taking it easy, about con 
ditions of the trade, I took a general survey 
of the surroundings and found it to be a ma 


chine shop, office and lounging room combined. 


ut A big stove was close by, while a circle of 
Id chairs and boxes serving for seats were all 
( around it, giving the place the appearance of a 
i country store, and the spittoons looked like 
ws they were working overtime, and from this 


1g, condition | inferred that castings were made 


ul while one waited. 


fo the right of the desk 





el and on top of a barrel was a bell of the kind 
VI and size which is generally used in boarding 
LV houses to call the guests ta meals; this was 
yell used to start and stop the force. 
I | could not help but remark how industrious 
Ing e owners of this shop appeared to be when | 
oliced an incubator there which was part of 
" the office equipment. It was not in operation 
et just then but I was given to understand that it 
would be later on, it being a little out of order 
u and in need of repairs. The business of found 
0 ing and chicken hatching have gone hand in 
tl hand for some time in the far west. The latter 
wl is an industry which our progressive eastern 
€ foundrymen seem to have entirely neglected, 
‘la and there are undoubtedly some shops in that 
uy rritory to whom it would be welcome. 
cal Hlavinge heard so much about the great Me 
aCe Cormick Reaper Works, of Chicago, and never 
wing had the chance to see for myself what 
- they looked like, I resolved to pay them a visit. 
On arriving at the gate a watchman asked me 
‘a he nature of m business, then looked over a 
quisition list, which was supplied him from 
int me to time, and advised me that no molders 
_ ere called for that day, but permitted me to 


nter the office, where the man in charge sent 


n escort to accompany me in search of the 
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the until 


we came to a certain building, when we started 


foreman This individual led way 


going upstairs from one floor to another, and 
I noticed that the higher we went the more dis- 
tinct became the smell of foundry smoke until 
when the fourth floor reached we 


Was were 


face to face with the foundry. The party who 
had me in charge led me from one place to 
another inquiring for the foreman, then started 
up another flight of stairs and here was another 
foundry on the fifth floor. This was the first 
time | had ever come across foundries piled on 
one another arrangement of 


top of and. the 


these shops was quite a contrast to a gteat 


many Chicago foundries which are located in 
the cellars of their respective establishments 


When we 


him that he was as busy as could be and could 


found the foreman I learned from 


use more molders if he only had a place to put 
call 
gether [ was quite impressed with what | saw 
of the works 


them. He asked me to again and alto- 


The foundries are, of course, of 
large proportion, employing a great number of 


men. [ noticed that in both foundry depart- 


When 


about to leave the shop I was accosted by one 


ments the floors were full of machines 


of the molders who knew me and who asked 
me to wait on the outside until he was through, 


which IT did, when we adjourned to a nearby 


resort for tea, and my oldtime acquaintance 


Said he: 


There are only six of us on the fifth floor who 


amused me for nearly two hours 


can speak English, by this I mean that the 


operators of the molding machines are all 


Polaks and can speak English in broken doses 
only; it is all agricultural castings and they 
work by the piece and do fairly well, but 


\. M 


no outside jobbing work, but keeps several men 


some 


of them are at work at 4 he shop does 
busy getting out this class of castings for their 
own use. The machines are a success on that 
class of work and very nice work some of it is 
to mold. The blast goes on early in the morn 
ing and casting is done very nearly throughout 
all of the day 


take 


The molders mold a while, then 
They all 
get through early and jobbing molders and all 
are out by 5 P. M. When through, 


and all 


a rest, when “hey cast a while 


each man, 


piece workers, laborers, must procure 


a pass before they are permitted to out 


of the gate 


pass 


There is another foundry operated in con- 
nection with this plant, situated on the lower 
floor, the dimensions of which are something 
enormous, there being no less than four cupo- 
las located in this one building to do the melt- 


ing. It, too, is filled with molding machines, 
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the operators of which belong to the same class 
as those of the foundries previously referred 
to. The mere fact that six cupolas in all are 
required to do the melting for this concern will 
give one an idea of the number of men re- 
quired to do the molding, especially so if it is 
taken into consideration that the castings are 
light that the 
melting 


nearly all of a character and 


nearly throughout the 


cup¢ las are 


whole day, and not an hour or two in the 
s is the case in ordinary foundries. 


ra ge 


evening, a 


RICHARDS. 


Some Interesting Alloys. 


Alloys in some cases bear out the properties 


of their metals, but this is 


Zinc 


soft metals, yet an alloy of alum- 


component very 


often not the and aluminum are 


both 


case. 
very 
inum four parts and zine nine parts is very 
hard and tough, and a slab of such metal 3% 
inch thick will resist a good hard blow of a 7- 
pound hammer, which shows a _ considerabiy 
greater resistance than cast iron would under 
the circumstances \ 


strange mixture dis 


covered by accident having the composition 


lead 66.89, copper 11.32, tin 10.52, antimony 
3.70, iron 0.75, silicon 2.09, sulphur 0.53, is 
found to resist the attack of boiling strong 


sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid hot or cold, 


and only partially dissolved by hot nitric acid; 


an alloy which has been recommended for 


laboratory fittings on account of its permanence 


contains copper 15, tin 2.34, lead 1.82, antimony 
1. A very curtous alloy of nickel and alum- 
inum containing about 4 per cent of nickel has 
been found which, in a few hours after being 
cast, falls to powder at ordinary temperatures 


The alloy called 


aluminum containing from 10 to 25 per cent of 


magnalium is made. of 


magnesium. It is ~xceedingly light and volume 


for volume is cheaper than brass; i melts 


under Soo degrees C., and is therefore easily 
made is almost as white as silver, and hard 
enough to cut aluminum; as regards its gen 


eral characteristics, with 10 per cent of 


mag- 


nesium it resembles zinc, with 15 per cent mag 


nesium it is similar to brass, and with 25 per 


cent magnesium like a compound bronze. It 
does not file as easily as brass, but more readily 


than copper, zinc, or aluminum. 


\n alloy having a great resistance to saline 


liquids, and therefore well adapted for cooking 


utensils, fittings, etc.,contains : manganese 4.06, 


copper 53.61, zine 41.10, aluminum 1.23; this 


metal is also very ductile. 


\s many probably know, the addition of 


molybdenum (about 0.2 to 0.3 per cent) to ste« 
containing 0.2 to 0.3 per cent 
greatly increases the hardness of the steel wit] 


of chromiun : 


out making it brittle; with a little carbon, th ‘ 
alloy, after heating to 300 degrees C. and chil 


ing will scrach glass. R. O. Brown. 





Cast Iron Pipe Inspection. 

City Engineer d’'Hemecourt, of San Dieg 
Calif.. was held up by a reporter for tl 
Tribune the other day and made to disgorg 
some information as to the methods in use f 
testing cast iron pipe. According to his sto 
the inspector must be a most wonderful ma 
as he is given credit for knowing a great de H 
about the foundry business that never o: i 


omar 


curred to the foundryman, as will be seen fro 
the following: 

“The inspector who is at the foundry knov 
what iron is being used. He knows the chat 
acteristics of all of the iron in the part of tl 
country in which foundry is located, and fro1 
which it draws its supply of pig iron. H 


knows how these different irons combine 


make the best castings, and he has variot 
tests to apply at various stages of the work. 
“When a cupola of the iron is ready to rut 
off, he is informed as to what sorts of pig iro! 
have been put into the same, and therefor 
knows what sort of a casting is likely to con 
from it. If he considers it advisable, he will 
make a chemical analysis of the mixture. At 
any rate, he will take a ladle full of the moltei 
iron and cast a bar 2 inehes wide by 26 inches 
This bar is carefull 
Its deflecti 
is noted and then it is tested until it is utterly 


destroyed. 


and t inch thick. 


long, 


cast, and very carefully tested. 


The breaking strain is also notea 
If either the deflection or the breaking strat 
do not come up to the proper standard, th 
cast th 


foundrymen are not permitted to 


pipe from that batch of metal. It will hav 


to be brought up to standard or possibly 
might be used on some piece of work on whic! 
there was no inspector at the works. 

“When the molten mass is pronounced al 
The molds stan 
Wher 


cast, the inspector is present, and it is his word 


right, the castings are made. 


upright with the bell end to the bottom. 


which says when they shall be taken from thi 
molds. As they are taken out, there is anothe1 
hammer 


he inspector has a 3-pound hammet! 


inspection at which the test is ap 


plied. 
with a handle 16 inches long, and he is abl 
with it. He also make 


to discover defects 


examination of the pipe itself to see that it 
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that the mold 


was properly made and properly filled.” 


sound throughout and to see 

If the inspector is such a smart chap and 
knows how different irons combine to make the 
best castings, it seems to us as if he ought to 
be given charge of the cupola. The mere fact 
that he can discover defects with a 3-pound 
hammer having a_ 16-inch handle proves 
do this. 


locating 


will 
habit of 


nothing. Most any instrument 


Some molders are in the 


defects in castings with their fingers, just 


to be sure their eyes do not deceive them. 


The Sand Blast for Cleaning Castings. 


\t a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association, A. G. Warren, of 
the J. W. Paxson Co., said that although 1t 


has been many years since the sand blast was 
brought to public notice it is only within the 


last decade that its utility has been appre 


ciated by foundries. The improvements made 


in air compressors and the more general use 
of compressed air, have, in a large measure, 


been responsible for this. It is not until com 


paratively recently that there has been on the 


market an efficient American built sand blast 


machine. The machine itself should be strong- 


ly built, to stand rough usage of unskilled 


labor. As damp sand will clog up any sand 
blast, hand holes should be so located that the 
obstruction can be removed at once without 
much trouble 

\n important point not to be overlooked 1s 
the quality of sand which should be used in 
these machines. It should be hard and tough 
and not too fine, and thoroughly dried and 


cooled before using, so that it will not steam 


and clog up the machine. Care should be taken 
not to overheat the sand, for this will cause 
it to break up, and a good deal of its efficiency 
avoid trouble, it is 


1S destroyed. lo neces 


sary to have a good air compressor. ‘The idea 
that because only a low pressure is used any 


The 


confined 


will do is a 
should 


cold air can be 


old machine wrong one. 


compressor selected have a 


suction, so that supplied to it 
ind thus avoid taking in more moisture than 
that cold 


ir carries less moisture in suspension than hot 


necessary. It is a well known fact 


air. The receiver should be located near the 
sand blast in order to trap out any moisture 
that may condense in the pipe. Either a belt 
r steam driven compressor May be used, as 
best suits the condition of 


power the plant 


where it is installed. Where there is ample 


engine power available it is best to use a belt 


driven compressor, because a large engine uses 
steam more economically than a small steam 
driven 


compressor. The best place to locate 


the air compressor is in or near the engine 
room, so that the engineer can take care of it. 
With the proper size of pipe air can be con- 
ducted a long distance with very little loss in 
pressure. The number of cubic feet of free air 


required per minute will vary according to the 


opening in the nozzle and the pressure re- 
quired to do the work. For brass castings 10 
pounds pressure is sufficient; on gray iron 
castings 15 to 20 pounds is generally used; and 


for steel castings 25 to 30 pounds is required. 
Experience has proved that a large amount of 


air at a low pressure will do more work than 


a small amount at a high pressur¢ 


It quite frequently happens that an estab- 


lishment having a high pressure air service 


already installed will consider the advisability 
of putting in a sand blast plant. One of the 
first questions arising is whether the high pres 


While 


Take, for example, 


sure air can be reduced. this can be 


done it is not economical. 


a sand blast for cleaning gray iron castings, 


using air at 20 pounds pressure, through ™% 


inch nozzle, the amount of free air required 


would be about 120 cubic feet per minute. To 


compress this amount to 20 pounds requires 


about 9 horsepower. ‘lo compress the same 
about 23 


\s there is no power or advan- 


quantity to 80 pounds would take 


horsepower 


age gained by reducing, there would be a loss 


1 


of about 14 horsepower, and the total loss for 


a year would amount to nearly the cost of a 
special compressor for this service 

\s the sand blast makes a large amount of 
dust it is customary in most cases to have itt 
[ sufficient size 


work. 


exhaust 


room by itself, of 


ind co 7. See red to | ) a. 
il conveniently arranged to nandie tik 


installed in a 


In all cases it is advisable to use an 


fan to take away the dust The size of fan 


will vary according to the size of the room, 
size of sand blast and amount of dust to be 
exhausted It is better policv to install a 


large fan and run it a medium speed than to 


run a smaller fan at a high speed to do the 
same work. While the first cost may be a 
little more, the difference will easily be made 
up by the horsepower saved. Where it is ob- 
jectionable to exhaust the dust out doors it 
becomes necessary to install a washer that 
sprays the dust as it is drawn through, so that 
the exhausted air is practically clean. The 


dust settles to the bottom of the washer as 


mud, and occasionally has to be shoveled out. 
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Where the blast 
scale it is an advantage to have an arrange- 


sand is used on a large 
ment for preparing sand so that it can be used 


over and over. In this case a hopper is lo- 
cated in the center of the room, or to one side, 
and covered with a grating. The hopper dis- 
charges into an elevator boot, from which the 
sand is and_ fed 


fine 


elevated into a_ revolving 
screened out 
into a dust box and the tailings fall into the 


sand box, which 1s above the sand blast. 


screen, where the sand is 
From 
the sand box the sand is fed back into the sand 
blast With this scheme the fine 
sand does not get into the washer or fan, con- 
sequently the 


as required. 


does not have to be 


The belt 


washer 
cleaned out as often. elevator is a 
positive device, and when it is properly fed 
gives good satisfaction. As the conditions in 
any two plants are never exactly alike, it re- 
quires considerable 


thought to get the best 


arrangement and one that will give the best 
satisfaction. 
For cleaning large amounts of small castings 
a sand blast tumbling barrel is used to advan- 
tage. Capacities of these barrels vary from 5 
to 10 tons per day. The barrel, mounted on 
rollers, is filled less than half full and caused 
to revolve very slowly, say three or four revo 
lutions per minute. The sand blast jets are 
introduced through the ends of the barrel, and 
as the barrel revolves each casting comes in 


contact with the blast. The time required to 
clean one charge varies from 20 to 30 minutes 
The advantage of this method ts that the cast 
ings are thoroughly cleaned and the sharp cor- 


The 


with a sheet iron casing, which is connected 


ners preserved. barrel itself is covered 
to an exhaust fan and washer, if necessary. 
blast with 


other methods of cleaning it is unfair to make 


In comparing the sand process 
comparisons with methods where the castings 
are only half cleaned. In the bathtub business 
the sand blast is almost an absolute necessity 
on account of the labor saved, and because it 
is the best way to prepare tubs for enameling. 
On castings to be machined there is a great 
The 
sand blasted casting takes paint better and has 
a more 


saving on the tools in the machine shop. 


finished appearance than a_ casting 


cleaned in any other way. 


lhe Morgantown Machine & Foundry Co., 
of Morgantown, W. Va., has been formed with 
$50,000 capital for the purpose of operating a 
foundry and machine shop. E. M. Grant, An- 
H. J. Zevely, F. M. Gtart and 


J. C. Frazer are the incorporators. 


ton Re vemisch, 


The Feeding of Castings. 


In the May number of THe Founpry A. \\ 
Pierson refers to some well known shops, wi! 
make it a practice never to feed their casting 
but instead build up the pouring gate. Thi 
is merely a subterfuge and is to be compar: 
with the method sometimes resorted to « 
turning the mold upside down as soon as tl 
iron with which it is poured is reduced to 
plastic condition. Both of these methods wi 


answer in the case of a counter-balance, 

dumb bell or on such castings where the out 
side appearance is the only thing which neex 
to be perfect. If such castings should be ct 
in two a cavity would undoubtedly be foun 
at their center. I am aware that many larg 
pieces are cast without being touched with 

feeding rod, such as cylinders, which are ca 
on end. These castings may appear perfect 
sound and answer the purpose but neverthy 
| hollow 


less there are 
engine crank-dise or 


somewhere. At 
a flywheel, the rim ot 


spots 


which sometimes travels at the rate of 80 fe 
per second, must be solid clear through, an 
feeding with a rod is the only treatment whi 
will accomplish this. 

Mr. Pierson also says that in his experien 
found soft iron to 


he has require the me 


feeding. I cannot agree with him in this as 
have noticed several times lately whenever 
change has been made in the mixture of ir 
that shrink holes would occasionally appear 1 
the lugs and hinges of doors cast therefrom 
Whenever this has occurred there would 1 
variably come a kick from the chipping ro: 
to the effect that 
harder, which in my opinion disproves Mi 


the castings were runnin, 
Pierson’s statement. Again, this writer hold 
that about four feeding heads on the rim of ; 
15-foot flywheel are sufficient to properly fe 

such a casting. Some years ago, while working 
for the Morgan Engineering Co., of Alliance, 
O., I frequently saw not less than nine feedings 
heads placed on the rim of a seven-foot fly 
wheel, and will stake my reputation on the 
fact that a casting thus fed will never go | 

unless the subjected to thi 


pieces same 1s 


casting breaker. Does it not sound reasonable 
that when a casting cools on the outside first, 
as it invariably does, that if the heart or cen 
ter of same can be reached by several feeding 
rods and hot iron applied thereto that such 
casting will be much more solid than one not 
so fed? It seems to me as if the more feeding 
rods there are employed the more perfect w! 
the casting be. 





nits 
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An Answer to Mr. Ramp. 


It is interesting indeed to note the com- 
nents in ‘your November issue from the pen 
of Mr. P. R. Ramp, yet it may not be amiss 

assure Mr. Ramp and other readers of 
your journal that the questions in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Obermayer Bulletin § of 
‘foundry Information, under the head of “Pig 
ron,’ were actually propounded to molders 
in foundries which the writer has visited, and 
the answers given as noted. This does not 
signify, however, that there are not lots of 
molders who might have answered the ques- 
tions correctly. 

It must be borne in mind that a molder does 
not have to be conversant with metals, coke 
or the charging of a cupola, in order to re 
ceive the standard of pay as a molder. Lots 
of them are not so fortunate as to be under 
the foremanship of such a man as Mr. Ramp, 
as illustrated by the following letter received 
from a molder: 

“T have secured lots of information from 
your Bulletin about pig iron. I have tried to 
get our foreman to tell me about mixtures 
and the brands of iron we use, but he has al- 
ways stood me off. I am in hopes of pre 
paring myself for a foremanship, but I'll never 
do it with his help.” 

This should not disparage the foreman re- 
ferred to; he doubtless has a great many 
things on his mind, and in all probability has 
not the time to discuss the various subjects 
along this line with his men. 

[ am inclined to differ with Mr. Ramp in 
his statement that “the list of questions and 
answers as have been published in this Bulle 
tin under the head of pig iron would certainly 
be very discouraging, if not degrading, to 


he few molders who may not understand 


just what pig iron is.” It strikes me _ that 
human nature is the same the world over 
Just so soon as we find ourselves lacking 
knowledge of a subject we are interested in, 
our natural inclination is to master it 

The origin of my idea of writing on this 
ubject in the way | have sprang from an 
rticle in the /ron Age. the writer of which 
tated: “The average man does not require 
He sells 


muscle and manual dexterity only, and does 


- even desire to be better educated 


+ 


t need any theory or a knowledge of x plus 
to obtain the highest wages in his craft.” 
his may be, and doubtless is, true in many 


ses, but I maintain that if the information 


were to be had in a simplified form, it would be 
read and studied closely, with the result that 
the molder as well as the employer would reap 
a golden harvest from the knowledge. 

While certain sections of the Bulletin have 
been freely commented upon, no reference has 
been made to our announcement (which in 
justice to us might have been done), in which 
we sav: “The suggestion was made to the 
writer by one of his friends recently that we 
might antagonize some molders by producing 
the matter we have in mind—that no one cared 
to be reminded of his lack of knowledge of a 
subject he was daily coming in contact with. 
It is not our intention to belittle any man, 
especially he whom we wish as our friend, 
and we do not believe any molder would be 
so foolish as to believe we would do so. 

“We assure you our intention is to aid, not 
to antagonize you. ‘Take the subject of pig 
iron; every man knows in his mind what it is, 
hut few, perhaps, could explain its chemical 


properties. In the broad sense of the word, 
this does not indicate ignorance.” 

Letters we have received from  molders 
would indicate that they have received this 
matter in the spirit in which it was written, 
as is illustrated by the following letter from 
a West Virginia molder: 

“Your Bulletin and your letter of the 24th 
rec'd \llow me to express my thanks for 
your putting my name on your mailing list. 
There need be no fear of antagonizing the 


molder, for your first Bulletin has excited 


favorable comment. I work for the — 


Co. and am on the floor.” 


[ am at a loss to understand whether Mr. 
Ramp, in his criticism of the Obermayer Bul- 
letin, writes from the standpoint of a molder 
or a foundryman. If a molder, he should 
readily appreciate that a great many foundries, 
or rather manufacturing concerns with foun- 
dries in connection, do not appreciate the 
necessity of having proper tools in their foun- 


dry. This is often apparent to any 


ne selling 
foundry supplies who calls on the trade and 
comes in contact with a manager or purchas- 
ing agent who thinks that this or that article 
can be dispensed with. Has he not been in a 
toundry where perhaps half a dozen men were 
using the same pair of bellows, where riddles 
were few and far between and a good shovel 
at a premium? | have been in a number of 
shops where these and other conditions had to 
he contended with. 


E. J. WOODISON 
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The Melting Ratio. 
Much has been said and written as to the 
amount of fuel necessary to melt a certain 


amount of iron, and many of the people who 
with their ideas on this 
of 


have gone into 


print 


subject have on the face things never 


stopped to verify their figures. Some time ago 


he Engineer, of London, England, published 
a series of articles dealing with the foundry 
industry of the United States, and particularly 
with the making of cast iron pipe in this coun 
try In some of these articles cupola records 
from different foundries were added, the gen 
eral average for regular daily work being about 
10 pounds of 


iron melted by 1 pound of coke, 


including the bed, although one of the plants 


claimed a melting ratio of 12 to 1.) An Eng- 
lish contributor insisted that a melting ratio of 
10 to I was very low, and intimated that with a 
patent cupola (which by the way happened 
to be his own invention) he could melt from 
12 to 16 pounds of iron with 1 pound of coke 


in a heat of 80 to 100 tons. As is general in 


the case where a high melting ratio is claimed, 
given as to the class of cast- 


no details were 


ings or conditions existing at any particular 
plant he writer did not even state whether 
his figures included the amount of fuel used 
in the bed 

aking up the question of melting iron and 
the f fuel necessary to accomplish 
this, Mr. E. E. Russell Tratman, of Chicago, 


says in the same journal that too many com- 


parisons between American and English prac 


tice have been made on insufficient and un 


equal bases. No information is at hand which 


tends to show that English foundries melt iron 
with any less fuel than is done in this country. 
In some discussions as to the relative merits 
of different cupolas and the efhciency of dif 
ferent shops, it has been assumed that the melt 
ing ratio, or the amount of iron melted per 
pound of coke should be a basis for a compari 


+ 


results. The idea that a foundryman’s 
ability should be judged by the amount of iron 
It with a pound of coke is erroneous, 


for the reason that the amount of fuel con- 


depend upon the character of the 


castings produced. Then again, comparisons 
of this kind are weakened by a lack of uni 
formity in figuring the quantities involved; 
the variation in the quality of pig iron and 
coke, the size of the cupola, the amount of 


iron melted at one heat, etc., are also subjects 


which must be taken into consideration in this 


connection. For small light castings the metal 
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must be very hot and fluid, and requires mor 
coke in melting it than large rough casting 
which can be poured at a much lower temper: 
While ratios of 12 to 1 and éven highs 
foundric 


ture. 


have been claimed by American 
these usually represent special conditions an 
not regular daily practice. Two pipe foundric 
report melting records of 14 to I and 14.6 to 
the latter shop turning out at this time a vet 
heavy pipe, which did not require very hot tro: 
\t the same time it is evident that melting 

this high ratio is not considered satisfactor 
It is generally recognized to be poor practice t 
the of the risk 


and co 


cut down coke at 
losing 


amount 
castings through dead iron 
shuts 

Mr. Tratman addressed a letter of inquiry 
a number of American foundries, asking the 
for information as to the results they obtain 
in melting. Among those who replied were tl 
following : 

Dr. 


\merican 


of th 


writ 


Moldenke, 
Association, 


Richard secretary 


Foundryman’s 


10 to IT is an average of the best Americar 


cupola practice, and these figures only hol 


good where there is a heavy output, say 5 


tons and over of uniform work. The jol 


bing foundry which can melt-8% to 1 is di 


ing well, and more often they will be foun 


For small heats it 


le 
i@Ss. 


melting & to or 


impossible to get over 1 to 6. In my own es 


perience I have with an output of 15 tons ol 
tained a melting ratio of 1 to 5.8, with 25 ton 


1 to 8.2, and with 54 tons 1 to 10.1. The clas 


of castings was railroad work of unifort 


and with some 


all 
The best 


weight, heavy wo! 


the 


shape 


thrown in, iron for being melted 
the 


tained were in melting white iron 


of 


same cupola results I ever ol 


for hea 


annealing pots, in which class work col 


can be saved, as the iron need not be very h 


In a heat of 65 
ratio of 1 to 11.8. In taking off small heats 


the cupola for malleable castings, it is selde 


that one obtains a better ratio than I to 4. 
W. J. Keep, superintendent of the Michig: 
Stove Works, Detroit, Mich., says that tl 


amount of fuel required to melt iron depen 
on the class of castings the foundry produc 
For 


better than 10 to 1, but for light machinery ai 


very heavy castings it is possible to « 


hardware, 9 to 1 would be very good, and 1 
one should complain if only 7 or 8 pounds 
iron is melted with 1 pound of coke for tl 
is admitted that we m« 
the United States th 


class of castings. It 


more economically in 


tons | have obtained a meltins 


mn) 





hig: 
t ti 
pen 


duce 
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o the foundries of England. Iron hot enough 
pour a casting a quarter of an inch in 
lickness was never melted at a ratio of 16 to 
So much depends upon the method of fig 
ring, and whether all materials are actually 
veighed. Of course this should be done before 
ny information of this kind is of any value 
hatever. The coke and iron recovered in the 
ump should not be weighed, but should be 
harged next day along with new material or 
se substracted from the day’s iron and 
veighed the next day. 
W. G. Scott, chief chemist of the J. I. Case 
hreshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis., whose 
investigations of foundry practice are well 
known to the readers of this journal, says that 
the Case foundry (making argricultural ma 
chinery) the melting ratio will average about | 
8, although it varies from 1 to 6 and 1 to 
g, the latter figure being seldom attained 
Much depends upon the size of the cupola and 
With a ratio of 1 to 


6 one is sure to obtain a good hot iron, whil 


surrounding conditions. 


with a ratio of 1 to 10 the chances are favor 
ible to cold iron and trouble with cold shuts 
Ordinarily 1 to 15 is impracticable, and when 
such cases are reported it is usually found upon 
investigation that the foundryman did not in 
clude the bed of coke in his figures, or els¢ 
forgot to weigh his coke altogether. ‘There 
is no econmy in spoiling 15 tons of high-priced 
on for the sake of saving half a ton of cheap 
fuel 
\t the General Electric Co.’s Foundry, 
Schenectady. N. Y., the average records ob 
tained for a year show that a little over 9 
pounds of iron have been melted with one 
pound of coke, which probably represents the 
best results obtained in large iron foundries 
Records of individual heats show that 10 
unds of iron have been melted with 1 
pound of coke at times, but this was done un 
the most favorable conditions. 
lhe Westinghouse Machine Co. writes as 
ows: We buy our coke by the carload, and 
weights given are all railroad weights. We 
re frequently compelled to pass railroad 
eights which are in excess of our own scale 
eights. During the year 1900 we purchased 
our East Pittsburg foundry a total of 3 


1,000 pounds of coke A proportion of this 


possible to account for accurately, was used 
our brass foundry for melting stock in cru 
les; a certain amount was employed in th 
iking of cores, and some of this fuel was also 


ed in building open fires during the severe 


winter weather while our building operations 
were going on. If we dealt with the total coke 
purchased and the total iron melted, then we 
have a very low ratio, viz., about 5 pounds of 
iron per pound of coke. If, however, we de 
pend upon the cupola man’s detail reports of 
iron melted, and coke used, our average runs 
up somewhat higher, and the ratios, according 


We be 


lieve that there is a great deal of fallacy about 


to such reports, are nearly 6% to I. 


the high reports which are oftentimes seen in 
print. Our practice is probably as good as the 
average foundry in this respect, and we are 
disposed to think that where ratios ar high as 
10 to I are reported that the party so reporting 
lf he had the 


ways and means of comparing the total coke 


them is simply fooling himself 


bought and paid for with his total iron melted 


he might discover a wide di 


screpancy. Our 
heats, as a rule, are comparatively short; we 
endeavor to melt as fast as we possibly can, in 
order to delay the time for our first pouring to 
as late in the afternoon as will us to fin 
ish up the day's work by our regular quiting 
time. As a consequence, our cupolas have to 
be charged on the first bed as usual, no matter 
how short the heat may be; and when we 
dump the cupola at the close of heat we have 
the constant waste which is incident to this end 
of the operation. If we were melting continu- 
ously, as some foundries do, or as the Bessemer 


steel works frequently do, we would reduce 


very greatly the average loss at both ends of 
the melting, and make a better showing. In 


} 


addition to this our castings are largely of the 
critical sort, and we must have our metal good 
and hot 

justify a ratio of coke to iron which might 
We have good cu 


We make this explanation to in part 


seem to be woefully poor 


Olas, of most modern construction, and we feel 
] 


that they are operated to fairly good effect. We 


r 


in five cupolas in our East Pittsburg foundry, 
although not always employing the total num 
ber, since our heats vary in size from day to 


day 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


\t the November meeting of the Philadel 
phia Foundrymen’s Association the committee 
on nominations for officers for the ensuing year 
made its report, and the gentlemen named 
were unanimously elected lhe new officers 
are as follows: Thomas Devlin, of 
Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia; vice presi 
dent, Jas. S. Stirling, of the Harlan & Hol 


lingsworth plant of the United States Ship- 


President, 
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building Co., Wilmington, Del.; treasurer, Jo 
siah Thompson, of J. Thompson & Co., Phila- 
delphia; secretary, the J. 
W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia. Executive com 
mittee: D. G. Moore, of S. L. Moore & Sons 
Co., Elizabethport, N. J.; Thomas M. Eynon, 
of the Eynon-Evans Co., Philadelphia; E. E. 
Brown & Co., Philadelphia ; 
R. C. Oliphant, of the Trenton Malleable Iron 
Co., Trenton, N. J.; and Wm. Hanson, of the 
Pennsylvania Iron Works, Philadelphia. 


Under the head of new 


Howard Evans, of 


Brown, of E. E 


business there was a 
discussion on “The Melting Ratio.” The sub 
ject was opened by the reading of the following 


Arch M. New 
York, on the subject of 


paper, prepared by Loudon, of 
Cupola Practice 
At the 


said and written about foundry matters in gen 


present time when so much ts being 


eral a little more attention should be 


the 


lL believe 


directed toward practical features con 


nected with cupola practice, as the majority of 


foundries are more or less dependent upon, 


what may be termed, uneducated cupola tend 
While 
know 


ers to obtain success in this department 


it will prove of considerable benefit. to 


something about scientific methods of mix 


ing iron there 1s much to be done around the 


cupola which does not come under the control 
of the chemist, but which none the less de 
mands careful consideration. 


It may be said that they are entrusted 


with the job of preparing the cupola after each 
heat know very little of the why and wherefor« 
of the 


work. I have often noticed the diameter 


of the lining immediately above the top of the 


tuyeres to be two or three inches larger than 
it is below the tuyeres, which has a tendency to 
cause the iron and melted slag to drip down 
into the tuyeres when they will eventually bi 
choked up. Had the cupola tender been taught 
to bridge the top of the tuyeres and always 


kept that 
j 


could 


them way, the trouble mentioned 


have been done away with entirely 


[ have often seem men use picks or similat 


tools in chipping out cupolas with the result 
that they have forced away large portions of 
the lining \fter this has taken place from 
day to day it may finally be found necessary to 


reline the cupola for a considerable distance 


which costs a good bit of money. when if the 


cupola man had been properly instructed the 


greater part of this expense could have been 


| have found from practical experience that 


equal proportions of kaolin and molding sand, 
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mixed with clay-wash, forms an excellent daul 
ing material, and makes the chipping out of th 
cupola simple and _ safe, 


thereby insuring 


longer life to the lining. After doing so, appl 
in the form of a thick 
the 


this material paste a 


around from bottom as far as one Ca 


reach above the melting zone. After puttin 
up the bottom doors and securing them in pi 


old 


as possible, and properly tempered to avoi 


sition, take a mixture of sand, as coars 


steam and blisters. and ram this in to th 
thickness of about nine or ten inches, keeping 
it highest around the walls of the cupola, it 

clining slightly downward to the tapping hol 

and wash over with coke facing or any chea 

mineral mixed like black wash. In followin 
the above method of making the sand botton 
runouts will be avoided. 

lake a 14-inch pin to form the tapping hol 


and ram up around this with kaolin only, kee; 


ing the pin on the same angle as the he 
Place some oily waste on the bottom, careful 
insert the kindling so that none of the woo 
will destroy the bottom, and after this hi 


| 


been all put in, the point is reached where tl 
fuel is added, and if so desired the chemist cat 


take charge of what follows. 
ID. G. Moore. of S. L. Moore & Sons C 
said that the fuel ratio had interested the 


particularly some time ago and resulted in 


careful 60-day test. in which iron and_ cok 


were weighed daily, no deductions being madi 
for the scrap or coke remaining after the he 
was run. The cupola used was of the Mack 


lhe 
one-third 


enzie type, 30x60 inches mixture Ww 


two-thirds pig iron and scrap, thi 


total heat 25 tons, and 72-hour foundry cok 


was used Phe result obtained varied as to tl 


temperature of the metal. With good hot iron 


for machinery castings, 9 to | was the averag 


in some cases 10 to | was obtained, and ev 


It and 12 to 1 In the last, however, the ir 


was cold and figures therefore were of 


value. At this foundry the best results were 


obtained at an average ratio of about 9 to 


They prefer the practice of operating tw 


smaller cupolas to one large one, running ea 


hot right up to the end of the heat. In th 
heats of 25 tons they frequently take fi 
grades of iron from the cupola—soft, har 
chilled and steel mixed—in which cases m 


fuel is required owing to the blank or parting 
charge of coke, and the ratio in each case | 
comes lower. 

James S. Stirling stated that he considere: 


record of cupola operations a very importa 





dered 


porta 
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ng and in the foundry, with which he 1s 
nnected, everything entering the cupola 1s 
veighed, and it is their custom on account of 
the low tuyeres of their cupola to use steam 
at coal for the bed, charging coke on the 


p of this. For the class of work this com- 


| 
pany turns out, it has been found that it 1s 
economy to melt the iron hot. During the past 
three or four years the average melting ratio 
has been about seven and one quarter to one, 

e heats averaging about ten tons each. 

Thomas I. Rankin, of the Abram Cox Stove 
Co., stated that in their foundry, which is de 
voted almost exclusively to hght work, many 
castings being only 1-10 or I-12 inch jn thick- 
ness, and measuring up to 38 inches square, it 
is absolutely necessary to have a very hot iron, 
a fact which is scarcely appreciated by foun- 
dries turning out heavy castings. They melt 
from 6.8 to 7 pounds of iron with a pound of 
first class coke. Mr. Rankin said that there 
should be but very little trouble experienced in 
obtaining accurate weights if proper facilities 
are provided. At one of their plants they have 
the scale in the yard and the charging barrows 
have the tare plainly marked on the sides. As 
they are run onto the scale a little manipula 
tion of the scale beams gives the weight al 
most instantly. 

W. H. Ridgway, of the C. 


Co, told of the system followed in their foun 


Ridgway & Sons 


dry in measuring the amount of fuel necessary 
for their cupola. Instead of using scales they 
ive an unwritten law that the man on_ the 
ipola platform shall use so many shovels full 
coke for the bed and so many for the differ 
nt charges of coke which follow lhe speaker 
said that this has worked well in practice and 
it results have been very accurate. At one 
me they thought they were melting at the 
tio of 10 to I, but since the fuel problem be 
gan to disturb the foundries they have said 
very little about the amount of coke consumed 
melting, as they are compelled to use any 
ng which in any way resembles coke, and is 
ught capable of melting iron. Mr. Ridgway 
iht that the kind of fuel foundries wert 


ng at this time was of rather inferior qual 


Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. 


he foundryman has experienced consider- 


e difficulty during the last twelve months 
obtain a satisfactory supply of coke, in 
lity as well as quantity. At its November 
eting the Pittsburg Foundrymens’ Associa- 


tion took up the subject of “Coke,” to which 
Mr. N. P. Hyndman, of the Washington Coal 
& Coke Co., contributed the following: 

1 doubt if there is any other commodity used 
in foundry practice that 1s, just at this time, gis 
ing you more concern. The centralization of 
the iron and steel interests has brought about 
a consolidation of coke interests, the result of 
which is that the large producers of iron and 
steel are the owners of their own coke works. 
his ownership is the manipulation of years, 
the buying up of coking plants and undevel- 
oped land, until now we find the great Steel 
Corporation so much in possession, and their 
requirements of coke so large, that they have 
announced to the general foundry trade, 
through their coke department, the necessity 
of withdrawing their present production of 
foundry coke after this year. his ts the rea- 
son, | say, that the matter of coke supply 1s 
no doubt causing some of vou much anxiety. 
You perhaps have had a regular source of 
supply for years, of a quality that suited your 
work, and you must now look elsewhere and 
enter the experimental period again. The de 
velopment of coke production has been so ex 
tensive in the last five years that | do not think 
you need fear any trouble in securing the quan 
tity you want. In fact, there are now about 
3000 ovens under construction, or contem- 
plated, in this State, and most of these in the 
Pittsburg and Connellsville regions 

lhe coke subject has been a very interest 
ing one from the date of its introduction in 
the manufacture of iron, especially since it has 
»a very large extent displaced anthracite coal 
indi charcoal in the smelting of ores, and much 
may be said of its past history I propose, 
however, confine this paper more particu- 
arly to the period most interesting to our lo- 
cal trade conditions in the coke business from 
a salesman’s standpoint 

\bout the year 1885 our esteemed fellow 
citizen, Mr. Frick. the largest producer of Con 
nellsville coke, commenced to buy out his com- 
petitors, and continued doing so until he had 
secured a large part of the developed prop- 
erties and coking coal land in the region. ‘The 
result of his action is the extensive coke sup- 
ply of the United States Steel Corporation 
today. Within the last five years a large ad- 
lition has been made to the number ot coke 


works in Fayette and Westmoreland counties, 


P=) 


‘ge consumers and new investors. 
These developments are principally in the 
“Klondike” or Lower Connellsville District. 
Some of them have become the property of 








ited States Steel Corporation, while a 
number of other plants there are operated by 


individuals. Increased developments have alse 


Leen made in the Greensburg and Latrobe dis- 


evict 

Quality is the mgst interesting part of the 
subject to you, no doubt. Previous to ten 
years ago the consumers demanded coke made 
in the Connellsville region between Mount 
Pleasant and Uniontown, as they considered 
that the heart of the region, and thought only 


there could coke of satisfactory structure, 


hardness and chemical analysis be found. They 


should be 0.75 per cent, or not 


Even in that section 


of the coke region the producer tried to 1m- 


press 1 with the fact that the deeper the 
coal the better the coke. This may be true, 
but it did not prevent the drift mine producer 
from selling his coke at all times and in the 


Vhe development of coking coal lands ad- 
oining the field above described was after- 


ward commenced, and coke from the north end 
( ellsville region, and the Greensburg 
field, was accepted with favor. The quality of 
r Tr » be s: tisfactory for coking ex- 
cep e sulphur in some of was higher 
han the trade would accept his, however, 
was corrected by the coal washing process. The 


wer end of the Connellsville field, south of 


duced a coke that was said to 


1 
} 


strength, but this impression is 


The next field to come into prominence was 





lke Masontown field in Fayette County, now 
ca ‘Klondike” or Lower Connellsville 
five years ago no effort had been 
! yy the farmers to sell these lands, but 
ne some Pittsburg capitalists 
1 C increased demand for coke, in 
ed larg in this field, and it is today a 
beehive of activity in coke production. Two 
runk ( ids enter the field with addi 
1 1 I 1 facilities to be added Phi 
Ike ving shipped all over the country 
: rposes he quality is g 
hi me condition exists there as in all other 
( rritory iz.. that you may find some 
tle higher than desired 
wever, if continuous, may be cor- 
sher. No washers, however, 
I ere now 


want to speak of the quality of coke in 


the shippers for 


demands on 


has not been 


We find 


phur of 0.75 to 0.85 per cent 


the last few years 
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the foundry consumers are as willing to ac- 
cept coke with I per cent sulphur as they were 
per cent. Whether the former 


demand was based on prejudice, or whether 


to accept 0.75 


you have introduced such methods in your 


foundry practice as will enable you to 


The foundry 


use 
higher sulphur I do not know. 
coke shipper and his customer sometimes get 
into a controversey about quality of coke judg 
ing from its appearance, and the objectionabk 
feature may be nothing more than black tops 
[ have been asked to go miles to see such coke 
with the expectation on the part of the buyer 
that I will acknowledge it inferior, and almost 
pay him to keep it. The fact is the coke was 
burned, and in 
is the result of 


hard, thoroughly every way 


first class The discoloration 


verheating of the oven, which melts the coal 
10 suddenly, forming a crust over the top, 
the 


vhich prevents gases from escaping 
hese decompose and leave a deposit of lamp 
black in the cells of the forming coke. The 

tops.” We also have in the 
“black butts,” 


are objectionable, owing to the 


result is “black 


manufacture of coke which we 
acknowledge 
fact that the coke is not thoroughly burned, 
therefore soft. This coke is found at the bast 
f the oven, due principally to insufficient heat 


in that part of same, and this may be caused 


by dampness in the earth on which th 
ven is built, or from exposure of the empty 
oven before charging. 

It is surprising how large a numbet peop 
nterested in the consumption of coke, living r 


from the ls, are 1¢ 


You ha 


his subject presented to you very intelligent] 


mote coking coal fiel 


of its mode of manufacture. have 


writings of your esteet 
te, Thos. D and through the coke ex 


olin Fulton. I assume, however, that a 


xplanation of the process in this pape 


ild not be amiss 
Che style of oven principally used in thi 
country is the beehive type. by-product 
vpe ts being introduced, but the preference i 
\merica date seems to be for beehive ovens 
remarks, therefore, refer only to the 
tte They are built in solid vs of any 
Wer consistent vith the char er of the 
tac t ( vy ‘ 
ens’ (single row built agains hill) or 
| ens (double row on open ground) 
he s carried hem 11 es” hold 
iw enough coal to charge th en, and run 
ning on a track built on top of the row of 
ns. The coal is charged from the larry 
to the ovens through a hole in the top. The 





ac- 
vere 
mer 
ther 
our 

use 
dry 

gel 
idg 
abl 
Oops 


oke 


used 
the 


npty 





rong impression. 


cess of applying the heat is where we find 
iny people mystified, or laboring under a 
When the oven is new the 


at is applied by burning wood until the 
icks get thoroughly hot. The oven is then 
arged with coal, which ignites. The burn- 


g is from the top of the oven to the base. 


Vhen the coke is ready to draw the door in 


re being regularly 


nthracite strike, and the inability of 


mt of the oven is opened and the cooling 


ocess started. This is done by quenching 
th water through a hose pipe, manipulated 
the drawer. When cool enough to handle 
e drawer pulls the coke out on the yard with 
large iron fork, finishing the quenching out- 
le, as too much water permitted in the oven 
uld tend to As 


ssible is emptied it is 


reduce the heat. 


the 


Soon as 


after oven re- 


iarged from the larry with the same quantity 


coal as before, and the burning process com- 
heat of the 
ls continues during the entire period the 


ences instantly from the oven. 


n is in operation 


Coke is burned 48 and 72 hours, 48 hours 


cause a certain quantity of coal will burn in 


certain sized oven that length of time with 


st results to produce the highest 


The 


harder, 


quality of 


ke for blast furnace use. 72-hour coke, 


ing burned longer, is and conse- 


iently of better quality, and is_ specially 


apted to foundry practice. 

(he abnormal trade conditions existing to- 
y between the coke seller and buyer, as to 
ce, are causing much anxiety as to the fu- 


re. Those of you who have contracts and 


supplied probably do not 


lize the condition l refer to. Owing to the 
1 1 
the rail 


ids to move the coke promptly, a_ great 
rcity has existed throughout the country, 
h the result that prices ranging 


from $8 to 


per ton at ovens have been freely paid ft 
for spot shipment, in quantit 


nging from 1to1oocars. Never inthe history 


this country has such a state of affairs existe: 


re Normal c 


ly if the 


nditions would now soon 


railroads could promptly move 


I predict that with better 


lroad facilities, together with the increased 
duction of coke, the consumer can expect 
es that will more nearly conform to the 
es of iron 

Ir. C. A. Stroh, of the American Locom 

( voiced his opinion as f WS 

During these brisk times Ss next to im 
sible to secure really first class 72-hour 
<e, vet the coke manufacturers insist that 


product has remained in the for the 


ovens 
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stipulated period, that it is the best grade ob- 


tainable and that the highest price should be 
paid for the same. The foundryman is con- 
fronted with an unusually high percentage of 
bad castings, and while not doubting the truth 
of the coke agents’ statement, 
] 


cannot help but 


believe that the coke he has been using is large- 


ly the cause of the big percentage of bad cast 


ings he is turning out. The coke agent usually 


claims that other conditions in the foundry ars 
at fault, wise policy 


and it is always a to in- 


vestigate conditions to ascertain whether the 
~ ~ . ~ } } ° 

proper percentage of coke has been used and 

whether the blast is in proportion to the amount 


f coke used. If 
and coke 


possibly obtain the 


you are not your blast 


using 


in the proper proportions you cannot 


proper results 


is too great in proportion t amount of 


coke used, oxidization will and will 


cause the iron to be too hard, while on the 
other hand if too pro- 


much coke is used in 


portion to the blast carbonic oxide is formed, 
causing blow holes, the cause of which we are 


so often asked to explain by the machinist 
Very few foundry foremen keep track of the 
coke that comes into the 


foundry from time to 


time and even the cupola tender often fails to 


bad 


death by the 


report coke until he is nearly choked to 


sulphur fumes while charging 


and tapping. Some time ago | had some 


ficulty with ¢ 


ke Phe ( ke SLITTP pe 


and weak, showing deep dark ends or 


heads and having flat pieces of slate running 
through it as large as a quart f a dollar. 
Of course the coke agent insisted that it was 
72-hour Connellsville coke. despite the fact 
mat the sulphur fumes resulted he cupola 
ender i\ otf Nn ace { 
ke is clean, bright and strong d is high 


fixed carbon and low s 
Mr. S. D. Sleeth, sup e West 
xrhouse Air Brake Co.'s vy spoke briefly 
f his experiences with cokes r| sulphur, 
and said that they had produced soft castings 
successfully with coke 1 1g gh as 1.65 
nd 1.71 in sulphur, despite the fact that most 
rym nsist on holding their sulphur 
n to .65 and .75. He said t his success 
vit his oa) sulphur ( ’ Loarrhe was due 
irg nount of limestone d in the 
vhich k up the g p n of the 
TCC mal wphur. Le cited tT? 
( rerT1en vith on coke | Ss out rf 
rdinary. It ran as high as 8&8 in fixed 
‘arbon, 10 and 11 in ash and about .&85 in sul 
phur, and did 1 req : ch coke in 
weigh e bulk being the same, to produce a 
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given amount of castings as the heavier coke. 
Analyses of coke taken from the bottom, cen- 
ter and top of the ovens, showed very little 
difference, although it is the general impres- 
sion among the trade that coke taken from the 
center is much more desirable than coke taken 
either from the top or bottom. 

The question of 72-hour coke was discussed 
at length. Mr, Howard Hooker, of Rogers, 
grown & Co., stated that it 1s an absolute neces 
sity, owing to labor conditions, for the cok« 
manufacturers to produce this kind of cok« 
over Sunday, and it was suggested that possibly 
this was considered the best coke on account of 
the conscientious scruples of the coke workers 


in refusing to Craw the ovens on Sunday 


which is the case in the Connellsville region. 

None of the foundrymen present were abso- 
lutely certain that they could recognize 72- 
hour coke, although insisting on its delivery 
for their foundry use. G. P. Maury, of the 
Metallurgical Laboratory, stated that he at 
tempted to obtain a sample of 72-hour coke for 
the purpose of making an analysis of the same, 
but found it almost impossible to secure it for 
the reason that none of the foundrymen in 
Pittsburg were certain that they had any on 
hand. Most of the foundrymen present stated 
that they had had great difficulty in getting 
prompt deliveries of coke, and were very well 
contented to take either 48-hour or 72-hour 
coke, if they could get it. It also developed 
that a number of foundrymen were paying 
very large prices for coke, in spite of the fact 
that they had contracts at ¢ nparatively low 
figures 

One of the foundrymen said that a large 
stove foundry in Detroit 1s using by-product 
coke to good advantage, despite its dark ap- 
pearance and structure. Some of the foundrymen 
stated that they had attempted to use this coke, 


but were not successful and had never repeated 
the experiment. It was the opinion of those 
present, however, that there was a_ possibility 
that this kind of coke will be used more ex- 
tensively for foundry work in the future, pre- 


judice now militating against it. 


Conference Between the National Founders’ As- 
sociation and the Iron Molders’ Union. 


During the first part of October a National 
conference was held at Detroit, Mich., be 
tween representatives of the National Found- 
ers’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union. 
Several questions of general interest to the 


jobbing and machinery foundries were taken 
up, though it will be noted from the follow 
ing account of the proceedings, for which we 
are indebted to the Jron Molders’ Journai 
that but little actual progress was mad 
towards a settlement of the differences exis! 
ing between the two bodies. The association 
was represented by W. D. Sargent, president 
A. C. Pessano, I. W. Frank, W. H. Pfahler 
and Commissioner John A. 


Penton. The 
union representatives were Joseph F. Valen 
tine, president; M. P. Murphy, chairman, and 
by John Bradley, LZ H. O'Neil, John Loder, 
W. A. Perrine and David Black, of the 
executive board. In addition there were pres 
ent Trustees Lawrence O’Keefe, Alex. R 
Mitchell and George M. Digel, of the Tron 
Molders’ 
made chairman of the conference. 

On behalf of the N. F. A.. Mr. Pessan 


outlined what, in the opinion of his associates 


Union. Joseph F. Valentine was 


were bars to the harmonious progress of the 
two bodies. He urged that there were not 
enough skilled mechanics to supply the pres 
ent demands of the foundries, and that there 
fore the union's restrictions as to the em 
ployment of apprentices were ill-advised and 
should be removed. He argued that if there 
were no restrictions whatsover, the molders’ 
position would in no wise be threatened, and 
that in the jobbing and machinery foundries 
to which his entire argument was to be con 
strued as applying, the fear of the employment 
of an excessive number of boys was ground 
less 

Mr. Pessano severely condemned those wh 
sought to limit output, and cited instances of 
recent occurrence wherein men were said t 
have been fined and expelled by local unions 


of the I. M. U. 


than had previously been done. This, he con 


for making jobs in less time 


tended, was wrong in principle, and could not 
be successfully defended or upheld by the 
union's representatives. He also held that op 
position to the introduction of the piece price or 
premium systems was a wrong policy, and thi 
the system under which work should be mad 
should be determined by the employer, wh 
was responsible for the conduct and success 
of the business 

Continuing, Mr. Pessano dwelt exhaustively 
upon the subject of differentials in wage rates 
here was a decided difference, in his opinion 
between the skill of the bench molder and the 
floor molder, and that disparity should legiti 
mately and equitably be reflected in their wage 


rates. Tor economic reasons, needless to out- 














ne, the wage rate of a large city should in 
all fairness be greater than that which prevails 


a small town. And finally the specializing 
process had made it possible for the foundry- 
man to employ to advantage men of less skill 
than the average on low grade work. This 
fact should be recognized by the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union and provision made whereby these 
nen could be employed at a rate less than the 
tandard rate. 

Mr. Pessano referred briefly to the question 
of the operation of the molding machine, and 
gave it as his opinion that the chief objection 
of the foundrymen to the employment of 


r 


molders as operators was based upon the fear 
that they would restrict the output of the ma- 
chine and thus increase the cost of the prod- 


uct. He concluded his argument by making 
a strong plea for agreement upon the several 


‘ints he had touched upon, and the formula- 


m of a national wage agreement which 
uld be of general application, and which 
ould enable the two associations to avoid the 
lificulties and the friction resulting from the 
negotiation of local agreements, many of 


S 


< 
= 


which embodied essentially different proposi- 
tions. 

\ general discussion followed this. state- 
ment, the union’s” representatives taking 
strongly opposing ground upon several of the 
propositions. They expressed pleasure that 
the representatives of the N. F. A. had de- 
termined to classify its membership, and that 

r the first time it was possible to deal spe- 
cifically with the jobbing and machinery foun- 
iries included in the membership of the N. F. 
\. It was urged that the removal of all re- 
strictions upon the employment of boys in the 
jobbing and machinery foundries would pave 
the way for the gravest abuses and would ac- 
entuate the present scarcity of mechanics of 
the highest skill. 
measure due to the policy of many foundry- 


This scarcity was in a large 


men in employing boys for the profit that was 
in their work, and not to perfect them in the 
trade of their choice. It was held that instead 
of seeking the removal of all restrictions, the 
best interests of the foundry industry would 
be conserved by agreeing upon an equitable 
ratio of apprentices, 

he union’s representatives agreed that the 
arb limitation of output was wrong in 
and contrary to the best thought in 
Progressive and enlightened trade-unionism, 
but held firmly to their contention that arbi- 
trary exactions on the part of the employer 
s foreman were equally worthy of con- 


trary 
prit iple 
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demnation. the Iron Molders’ Union would 
not defend those who would not give a fair 
return for the wages paid them and who 
sought to prescribe arbitrary limitations for 
themselves or others, but reserved the right to 
protect the health and comfort of its members 
against those who sought to exact a day’s 
work which was unduly large. The difficulties 
in the way of determining where arbitrary 
limitations ceased and arbitrary exaction be- 
gain were acknowledged, but assurances were 
given that the union’s representatives would 
at all times co-operate in arriving at a just de- 
cision when a specific case was brought to 
their attention. 

It was further contended that to the em- 
ployer alone the sole right should not be given 
to determine the system under which work 
should be made, and attention was called to 
the fact that the piece price and premium 
systems, by appealing to the cupidity of the 
individual, had, in the past, resulted in a verv 
material increase in the burden of the molder 
without commensurate advantage. 

Differentials as between bench and _ floor 
molders in jobbing or machinery shops and 
the proposition that discrimination be made in 
favor of the smaller communities were de- 
clared by the union’s representatives to be in- 
equitable, especially the latter proposition, 
which was not in harmony with the best con- 
ceptions of present day competition. The 
countenance to the 
employment of men upon low grade work in 
jobbing and machinery foundries was not 


proposition to give 


viewed with favor, as a general proposition, 
by the conferees of the I. M. U., who felt that 
each case should be decided upon its own 
merits. 

Briefly and in a general way this indicates 
the attitude of the two parties upon the sev- 
eral subjects figuring in the discussion. Each 
side apparently concurred in the thought thar 
a general form of agreement adaptable as a 
ground work for all agreements ratified by 
members of the N. F. A and I. M. U. would 
be most advantageous and facilitate the ad- 
justment of all differences upon wage rates 
or conditions. The experiences of former 
conferences demonstrate very clearly that no 
form of agreement could be devised whose 
terms could be made to cover the general 
foundry indttstry as it was represented in the 
membership of the N. F. A., and by mutual 
consent of the parties to the Detroit con- 
ference, it was determined to confine these 
first efforts to the machinery and jobbing 
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foundries only, leaving it to the future to 


formulate similar agreements for the other 


classes of foundries. 

In order to place these thoughts upon rec- 
ord, a resolution was introduced by the rep- 
resentatives of the N. F. A., which, after be- 
ing amended by the union’s representatives, 
was adopted in the following form: 
conviction of those who hav« 


W HEREAS It is the 





given the subject of the relations of the employe: 
and employe the greatest amount of study, that the 
most equitable way to adjust such questions as may 
arise to disturb said relations, is by the joint dis 
cussion of issues involved by those directly in 
terested or their representatives; and, 

Wuereas, It would further appear that when de 
cisions have been arrived at that the interests of all 
parties are more effectually conserved by recording 
such adjustments in the form of agreements that de 
fine as far as may be possible the positions of all 
the interested parties; and, 

Wuereas, In the course of their relations the 
Iron Molders’ Union and the National Founders’ 
Association have entered into a number of said agrec¢ 
ments, some of which are not similar in all of their 
terms; and, 

Wuereas, Said variattions have not been productive 
of the best results, but have on the contrary promoted 
a feeling of uncertainty; and, 

Wuereas, There are a number of localities and 
many members of both organizations not at this 
time affected by any agreement whatever; therefore 
be it; 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this joint con- 


Molders’ 


Founders’ 


ference representing the Iron Union of 
North America and the National 


time has arrived when in its judgment 


Associa 
tion, that the 


the purposes of the two bodies will be best promoted 


by the formulation of a general form of agreement, 


national in its character, for each class of foundries, 


and that as far as possible it should cover all the 


points arising in foundries of the class covered by said 
agreement, and be subject to such modification in 
detail as may be necessary to meet the needs and 


which the 


and the 


prevailing in the districts into 


Molders’ 


Association 


conditions 


membership of the Iron Union 


National 
vided, all 


founders’ may properly be di 


such modifications to be of general applica 


tion in the district for which they have been fot 


mulated 


It was generally agreed that it would be in- 
advisable and perhaps impractical to attempt 
to designate a definite sum as the basic or 
standard wage rate for the entire country, the 
thought being that the territory covered might 
be subdivided into districts which could equit- 
ably be placed upon a common wage basis. 
The representatives of the N. F. A. argued 
that in order to carry out the general idea sug- 
guested in the resolution adopted, it would be 
necessary to come to an understanding as to 
the differentials which would be mutually 
recognized. They proposed that there be a 
differential between bench and floor molders 
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in jobbing and machinery shops, and one be- 
tween large cities and other points in the same 
district. They also contended that cognizance 
should be taken of the low grade work which 
was found in every foundry and provision 
made whereby it could be made by a cheaper 
grade of labor. 

A very lengthy discussion took place upor 
the subject of differentials, the union’s repre 
sentatives, as has been said, taking strongly 
their recognition in the 
class of foundries under immediate discussion 
lack of 
necessary data to enable the conferees to de 
termine definitely how a proposition such a 


opposing grounds to 


It became manifest that there was a 


that presented by the association’s representa 
tives would work out, and as there was little 
immediate prospect of harmonizing the con- 
flicting views as expressed, the effort had to 
be temporarily abandoned. 

the their 
representatives of the 
N. F. A. presented these two resolutions: 


Following program outlined in 


opening remarks, the 


WuHuerEAs, We 
trict the 


recognize that any attempt to 


product of a foundry, or the earning c 


pacity of a molder, by placing a limit upon either, 
unfair both to the employer and employe, and should 


be discouraged and prevented; and, 


WHEREAS, The principle and laws of the Iron Mok 


ers’ Union are opposed to any such restriction exce] 


in cases where they believe the molder is impos¢ 


upon; 


Therefore, In order that their principle may | 


fairly understood by members of the union, tl 
Executive Officers agree to promulgate such orde 
as will require that no local union can pass resol 
tions which shall directly or indirectly restrict th: 
output in the foundry of a member of the N. F. A 
unless such resolution shall have first been presente 
to and receive the approval of the Executive Boa 
or officers of the Iron Molders’ Union. 

And: 

Wuereas, The rules of the Iron Molders’ Uni 


restricting the number of apprentices do not appear t 


be in harmony with the present conditions of bus 


and the establishment of a fixed ratio of 


ness, 
prentices to be employed (if such ratio sliould appe 
benefit to employer and empl 


to be of mutual 


alike), is impossible at this time because of the ec 
nomic conditions involved; therefore be it, 
Resolved, 
this question between a member of the National Fou 
ders’ and the Molders’ Union, 


shall be the duty of the officers of the several ass 


That in event of disputes arising up: 


Association Iron 


ations to adjust such dispute in an equitable manne 
based upon the conditions prevailing at the time in t 
locality in which the dispute occurs. 

In discussing the first of these resolutions 
the union’s representatives again expressed 
themselves as being opposed to all attempts 
at unfair or arbitrary limitation of output om 
the part of their local unions or members, 
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their attitude upon that point being fairly well 
expressed in the preambles of the resolution 
presented. They expressed pleasure that the 
association’s representatives had acknowl- 
edged in their resolution the right of the Iron 
Molders’ Union to protect its members against 
imposition on the part of the employer. It 
was stated that neither the laws of the Iron 
Molders’ Union nor of any local thereof con- 
tained provisions relating directly or indirect- 
ly to a limitation of output, and furthermore 
the officers of the Iron Molders’ Union had 
by precept and decision discouraged any at- 
tempt in that direction and would continue 
to do so, and would expect the officers of the 
N. F. A. to use their influence to discourage 
their members from making unjust demands 
upon the molders. While agreeing with the 
spirit of the resolution, the promulgation of 
orders as suggested in the resolution, would 
clearly be of little substantial good and of 
doubtful practicability. No action was taken 
on the resolution. 

Reverting to the discussion of the resolution 
bearing upon the ratio of apprentices, the 
representatives of the union took the ground 
that the best interests of both parties would be 
conserved by mutual recognition of an equit- 
ible ratio of apprentices, and argued that that 
ratio should not be based upon the conditions 
now prevailing in the foundry industry, but 
upon a normal condition of trade. As a result 
of the decision of the Toronto convention 
the union’s representatives were not empow- 
red to negotiate an agreement upon a ratio 
of apprentices other than one to every eight 
urneymen employed; but nevertheless they 
would be glad to receive from the representa- 
tives of the association any suggestion rela- 
tive to the establishment of a ratio of appren- 
tices that will be satisfactory to their members. 
But without the recognition of a satisfactory 
ipprentice ratio they felt they could not agree 
to the subject matter of the resolution itself. 

he representatives of the union asked the 
ttention of the conference to the subject of 
the nine-hour workday in the following reso- 
lution : 

Wuereas, It is conceded to be the purpose of the 
itional Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ 
nion of North America to promote the interests 
nd welfare of those identified with the foundry in- 


istry, and to co-operate not only in harmonizing 

eir views upon subjects affecting wages and shop 

ictices, but in assisting each other to advance along 
lines of economic progress; and, 

WHEREAS, It is generally accepted as a truth that 
developments which take place in an industry 


should not only contribute to a reduction in the cost 
of the product, but also to an improvement in the 
condition of the worker and a lightening of his bur- 
den; and. 

Wuereas, We believe the general trend points to a 
reduction in the hours of labor as being one of the 
most desirable means by which this purpose can be 
attained; therefore be it 

Resolved, That on and after Jan. 1, 1903, the mem- 
bers of the National Founders’ Association will recog- 


nize nine hours of labor as constituting a day’s work 


for their molders; and that in these 1 lities where 


ten hours of labor is recognized as a day’s work the 





reduction of one hour shall be accomplished without 


reduction in pay, that is to say that the molders will 


receive for nine hours’ labor the same wage as they 
formerly received for ten hours; and further 
Resolved, That out of consideration for this conces- 


sion upon the part of the members of the National 
Founders’ Association, the members of the Iron Mold- 


rs’ Uni ill ec t . } } ] 
ers nion wil co-operate with their employers in 


ng all improved facilities methods introduced 


with a view to reducing the labor cost, to the best 


ivantage. 


(he association’s representatives took the 
ground that until we could come to an under- 
standing upon the terms of a general form of 
agreement covering the question of differen- 
tials and other essential points, it would be 
futile to discuss the nine-hour proposition. 
Chey intimated that they had a proposition tu 
offer, affecting the hours of labor, but it was 
contingent upon agreement upon the points 
already discussed, and until such agreement 
was reached they must decline to consider th« 
subject. 


1 


lhe representatives of the union strongly 
objected to the nine-hour day being made the 
subject of barter. It should be discussed upon 
its merits alone and had no relation what- 
ever to differentials in wage rates or appren- 
tice ratios. A reduction in the hours of labor 
was a logical result of the developments in 
the industries, and foundry workers, than 
whom there was none that worked harder, 
were justified in demanding a shorter work 
day. Further than to agree that any local de- 
mand for a nine-hour day would be given un- 
prejudiced consideration, the representatives 
of the N. F. A. would go no further in the 
discussion of the shorter workday as a nation- 
al issue. 

The union’s representatives then introduced 
the resolution affecting the New York Agree- 
ment, which had been presented at the New 
York conference last April, and upon which 
it was now expected the representatives of the 
association would be prepared to render a de- 
cision. It read as follows: 

Inasmuch as there has been some misunderstanding 
on the part of the members of the National Found- 
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ers’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America, both the obligations 
each party under the terms of the New 
ment, and the 


affecting assumed by 


York agree 
status which shall be maintained, pend 
ing the application of the policy therein outlined, th. 
following explanatory clauses shall be considered her« 
after 


is part of said agreement, to govern the actions 


of the members of the parties thereto in their 


future 
relations: 
(1) The New York Agreement provides as follows 
aie ‘ +} ‘ 7 
That in the event of a dispute arising between mem 


bers of the respective 
shall be 


interest to 
effect a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty.” The 


“reasonable effort,”’ 


organizations a reasonable effort 
made by the 


parties 


directly at 


words, herein appearing, con 
template negotiation upon the 






subject in dispute be 


oyer directly interested and the molders 
in his employ, or 


tween the em 


their representative o1 


representa 
who shall make 


tives, a serious effort to effect an ad 
justment That, failing, 


National 


pute should properly 


however, the member of the 
Founders’ Association involved in the dis 
receive and treat with the presi 
Molders’ Union of North 


authorized representative with a 
making a further effort 


under the New York 
(2) When any 
practice or 


dent of the Iron \merica 
or his duly view to 
at adjustment before referenc« 
\greement. 

change, 


whether of wage rate, shop 


change affecting 
members of the 
parties to the New York Agreement is proposed by one 
of the parties thereto, to which 
is raised by the other 
agreed that the 


conditions, or any other 


the relations or the interests of the 


objection or protest 
understood and 
existing, that is the 
proposed change, shall not be 
party 


party, it is 
status originally 
Status precedent to the 
disturbed by 


either pending 


provided in the New York 


. reference and d: 
cisiol is 

To the great disappointment of the union’s 
representatives the declined to 
give an expression upon this resolution on the 
ground that 
associations 


\greement 
foundrymen 


the future relationship of the two 
was so intimately related to the 
m of a general agreement that no 
good resulis could be expected from discus- 
sions of such matters as 


formulati 


those embodied in 
the resolutions presented until an understand- 
ing had been reached. 

As the 
not agree to 
affecting 
were not 


representatives of the union could 
the propositions of the other side 
differentiations of wage rates and 
this time to submit a 
counter proposition along similar lines, it was 
apparent that no 
made by the 


disposed at 


further progress could be 


conference; but as there 


was 
evidently a disposition to get together upon 
the subject of a uniform agreement, a motion 
finally prevailed to adjourn the 


conference to 
such date, 


early 1903, as 


in January, might 
be agreed upon by the presidents of the two 


associations 


Harry J 


Davenport, 


Frank has sold his foundry at 
lowa, to the Red Jacket Mfg. Co. 


of that city, who will remodel the plant and 


install new equipment 


TAE FOUNDRY 


Among the Foundries. 


(he Blakeslee Foundry Co.. recently or- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by Messrs. Taft 
Read, has taken. over the Columbia foun- 
dry and will manufacture a full line of plumb- 
ers’ supplies. 

(he Star 


ganied at 


and 


Works, of Cincinnati. are 
reported as intending to erect a large iron 
foundry in the near fugure. A site has been 
in the su- 


[ron 


obtained under a long term lease 
burb of St. Bernard. 

The Thos. D. West Foundry Co., of Sharps- 
ville, Pa., is building large extensions to its 
ingot mold foundry 


will be 


The steam power plant 
taken out and replaced by gas en- 
\mong 


gines. other equipment four electric 
traveling cranes will be installed in place of 
the steam jib cranes which were formerly in 
use. Improvements are being made with a 
view of increasing the capacity of the plant to 
400 tons per day. 

The Toledo Castings Co., of Toledo, O., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital for 
the purpose of operating an iron foundry. W. 
C. Wright, W. R. Sinclair, L. W. Storey, M. 
S. Dodd and C. A. Schmettau are the incor- 
porators. 

The Drill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., is extending its foundry. 

The C. A. Treat Mfg. Co., Hannibal, Mo., 
will build an addition 90x100 
wheel foundry. 

Isaac A. Sheppard & Co. will add to their 
Philadelphia foundry a building 61x85 feet. 

the Syracuse Co., of Syracuse, 
N. Y.. has incorporated with $10,000 
capital for the purpose of operating an iron 
foundry. Robert Love, L. H. Kruger and 
G. J. Hessler are the incorporators. 

fhe Raleigh Iron Works Co., Raleigh, N. 
C., recently incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, for the manufacture of engines, 
boilers and general machinery, have purchased 
the works formerly occupied by the Allan & 
Cram Machine Co. T. L. 
dent and William T. 

G. A. Bullard, furnaces, 
Marshall. Mich., is adding a foundry to his 
plant. 


Fountain City 


feet to its car 


Foundry 
been 


Eberhardt is presi- 
Harding secretary. 
manufacturer of 


The Ballard Iron Works have been incor- 
Ballard, Wash. A foundry and 
machine shop will be erected to be run in con- 
nection with the Hopkins Boiler Works, the 
owners of which are heavily interested in the 
new enterprise. 

The National 


porated at 


Steam Pump Co., having 





eS, 


11S 


or- 
nd 
n- 
the 
the 


ing 
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removed from Marion, Ind., to Upper Sandus 
ky, O., is completing its new factory, which in 
cludes a machine shop, 80x160 feet, and a 
foundry, 60x120 feet. The manufacture of steam 
pumps will be made a specialty. Officers are 
L. C. Call, president; R. J. Main, secretary, 
and J. \i. Main, treasurer. 

The building of the new plant of the Battle 
creek [ron Works Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
is progressing rapidly and the machinery is 
being placed. John J. Lumm, who for many 
years has been purchasing agent of the Ad- 
vance Thresher Co., has resigned that posi 
tion to accept the management of tl 


le new con- 
cern. 

rhe Atlantic Iron Works, Norfolk, Va., 
formerly operated by W. A. Anderson, has 
passed to the control of Marwitz, Sterling & 
Co. 

Sayre Bros. are operating one of the foun 
dries formerly used by the Peninsula Foundry 
Co., at Newport News, Va. 

The Martin-Anderson Co., of Omaha, 
Nebr., is putting up a foundry 40x60 feet 

The Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis. 
have purchased additional ground to provide 
for the extension of their foundry. 

lhe Meadville Malleable Iron Co., Mead 
ville, Pa., has increased its capital stock to 
$50,000 and will build additions calculated t 
double its capacity. 

lhe Seaboard Steel Casting Co., of Chester, 
Pa., has decided to make enlargements and 
mprovements to its foundry plant. ‘lhe pro- 
posed changes will include the erection of a 
steel building, connected with the main foun- 
dry, for the purpose of storing flasks. This 
building will be equipped with a_ traveling 
crane. A large new drying oven will also be 
constructed, and an additional furnace put in 
making three of the latter, each of 25 tons 
melting capacity, which will enable the run- 


ning of two furnaces at all times, with one in 
reserve for repairs. 

The Vincent Valve Co., of Sandusky, O., 
has completed plans for a new brass foundry 
to be 42x100 feet. 

The Manutacturers’ Foundry Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has prepared plans tor the erec- 
tion of a foundry and machine shop which 
will be 400 feet long and &o feet wide. 

Che work of rebuilding that portion of the 
plant of the Lorain Foundry Co., Lorain, O. 
which was destroyed by fire some time ago, 
is progressing favorably. An addition, 96x150 
feet, is also being made. This will be com- 


pleted about the first of the year and will 
greatly increase the capacity. 

lhe Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co., 
f Irwin, Pa., has purchased a site near Penn 
Station, upon which its new works will be 
erected. 

The Hub Foundry & Plating Co., of QOs- 
sining, N. Y., has been incorporated with 
$7,500 capital by William Haddow, T. R. Ray- 
mond and G. I. Rice 

he International Steam Pump Co., owners 
yf the Holly plant, Lockport, N. Y., have di- 


ected the closing of the large foundry at that 
point. ‘lhe patterns will be removed to Buf- 
falo. It is reported that other portions of this 
branch will also be shut down and that the 


vorks will virtually be closed. 
lhe new foundry of the Filer & Stowell Co., 
if Milwaukee, Wis., which is 1 


] 


w being con- 
mile south of their old 
plant at the corner of Beecher and Ziemer 


structed, is locates 


streets. The new works will have excellent 
shipping facilities by way of exclusive spur 
tracks running from the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and Chicago & Northwestern rail- 


ways. In addition it will be connected with 
the old plant by private railway track lwo 
ines of electric cars will afford easy access to 
the property. The main building, including 
ovens, will be 245x400 feet, or 220x400 feet 
without ovens. There will be two main spans 
if 85x400x36 feet to the crane hooks. The 
main spans will have three electric cranes 


with two 30-ton trolleys on each bridge. The 
wing will have three 15-ton cranes. The stor- 


age, coke and iron sheds will be elevated a 
foot above the charging floor, so that coke 
and iron can be tracked direct to the cupolas 
irom the cars or from the sheds, At the clean- 
ing end of the foundry a track will run across 
the shop so that castings can be loaded on 
cars from either one of the three spans. Many 


appliances that will contribute to convenience 
ind facilitate work will be used. The esti- 
mated capacity of the foundry is 2,500 tons 
clean castings per montl (he company own 


50 acres where the foundry is located and 
ther departments may be transferred to the 
new locality later on 

The Elkhart Frog & Crossing Works, which 
were recently incornorated at Elkhart, Ind., 
with a capital stock of $30,000, have organized 
by the election of J \\ Fiel lhouse, president ; 
EK. Goldthwait, vice-president, and F. A. Reed, 
secretary and treasurer lhe company have 
decided to erect a machin shop 50x 128 feet, 
a foundry 50x60 feet. and an office building 
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20x30 feet. All buildings are to be of brick 
construction. 

The Mig. Co., of East 
Downingtown, Pa., will soon start work on a 
new foundry. The building is to be one story 
of brick and iron, 100x120 feet, and will cost 
$30,000. New equipment will be installed. 

The De Mig. Co., 
will build a two-story addition to its foundry. 
of brick and steel with 


Downingtown 


Kosenko Philadelphia, 


The addition will be 
fire proof floors. 

[The P. P. Emory Mfg. Co., 
Mass., is building an addition to its foundry, 
which will increase the capacity of the plant 


Springfield, 


about one-third. 


with the Standard 
Pittsburg, who have just 


works at Butler, Pa., for the 


Capitalists identified 
Steel Car Co., of 
completed new 
manufacture of steel cars, have secured con- 
[ Car & S0., 
which operates a rolling mill, four complete 


trol of the Southern Foundry 
works and one building, a car 
The roll- 


car building 
wheel works and a car axle works. 
ing mill is known as the Anniston Works and 
Anniston, Ala. The product is 


and merchant bar 


is located at 


iron and steel car axles 
iron, the annual capacity being 9,000 gross 
tons forged and 30,000 tons of rolled products. 
Illinois Car & 
been operated under 


the Southern Car & 


The plant is owned by the 
Equipment Co., but has 
lease for some time by 
Foundry Co. The four car works consist of 
the Anniston Works, at Anniston, Ala., with 
an annual capacity of 12,000 freight cars; the 
Works,’ at Ala., 


3,600 wooden freight cars; 


Gadsden Gadsden, with an 


annual capacity of 


the Lenoir Works, at Lenoir, Tenn., with an 
annual capacity of 3,000 standard freight cars, 
and the Memphis Works, at Binghamton, a 


suburb of Memphis, Tenn., with an annual 


capacity of 4,500 cars. The new plant is the 


Works, 


Ensley, Ala., which will have an annual ca- 


Jirmingham under construction at 
The car wheel plant 
of the Southern Car & Foundry Co. is located 
at Memphis, 


pacity of 4,000 steel cars. 


Tenn., and has an annual ca- 


pacity of 65,000 freight and passenger car 
wheels. The car axle works, at Anniston, 
Ala., have a daily capacity of 120 axles. It is 
the intention of the Standard Steel Car Co. 


to very materially enlarge the capacity of the 
different plants of the Southern Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 

The Mfg. Co., i... 
let the contract for the erection of a new foun- 
dry, 40x80, stone and brick. 


Barry Muscatine, has 


All the castings 
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will be made in this 


the 


used by 
foundry. 

The Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, will 
build an addition to their foundry. It will be 
of steel, one story, corrugated iron sides, 20x 
79 feet, and will cost $20,000. 

The Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of a foundry which will be roo feet long 
and 200 feet wide. 

The Toronto Brass Mfg. Co., Toronto, Ont., 
will erect a five-story plant, whose dimensions 
will be 98x100 feet. 


company 


The plant will contain a 


brass foundry as well as a large brass fitting 
and finishing department. 

The ‘Taylor-Forbes Co. Ltd., Guelph, 
Canada, is the successor of A. R. Woodyatt & 
Co., who had been carrying on the manufac- 
ture of hardware and lawn mowers for many 
Owing to the death of Mr. Woodyatt, 


was necessary to reorganize. 


years. 


The officers of 


the Taylor-Forbes Co. are: President and 
general manager, Jno. N. Taylor; secretary 
and treasurer, Adam Taylor; vice-president, 


George D. Forbes; assistant 
\. Hewitt; 
\loulden. 


The 


secretary, Jos. 
agent, Harry R. 
The capital stock is $300,000. 
Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has filed articles of incorporation. The 
capital stock is $300,000, of which $30,000 is 
paid in. ‘The stockholders are: Karl R. Da- 
vies, Fred J. McMurtrie, Maxton R. Davies. 
Thomas R. Stoner, of Alexandria, Ind., has 
purchased an interest in the Fairmount Foun- 
dry & Machine Works, Fairmount, Ind., and 


general sales 


the company will hereafter be known as the 
Machine & Tool Works. The 
plant will immediately be equipped with ma- 
chinery for the manufacture and repair of 
gas and oil well tools of all descriptions. 
The Jacksonville Machine & Boiler Co., 
[ll., are incorporated with a 
capital of $6,000 to engage in a general foun- 
dry business. Incorporators: E. J. Rawling, 
\mos W. Kellogg, and John F. Kellogg. 
The Oklahoma Mfg. Co., Hobart, Okla., 
which was recently incorporated for the pur- 


Fairmount 


Jacksonville, 


pose of manufacturing farm and other ma- 
chinery, expects to have the best equipped 
foundry and machine shop in the Territory. 
lhe erection of the new buildings will be com 
menced at The organizers are: J. W. 
Bartlett, G. W. Compton, J. K. Spears, E. C. 
Printz and A. W. Lumm. 

lhe John Michaels’ foundry at Reno, Nev., 
has been purchased by the Fulton Foundry at 
Virginia, Nev. It is intended to 


once. 


consolidate 
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the two foundries and to increase the capacity 
»f the plant. 

The Ground Hog Plow & Foundry Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn., have completed their or- 
ganization by electing the following of- 
ficers and directors: J. M. Macrae, president; 
J. R. Rossetter, vice-president; W. M. Drane, 
Jr., secretary and treasurer; C. H. Drane, 
general manager; H. C. Merritt, B. W. 
Macrae and Matt Gracey. The company have 
bought the business of Drane & Co. and will 
enlarge the plant for the manufacture of the 
Ground Hog chilled plow, patented by Mr. 
Rossetter. 

The Monongahela Foundry & Forge Co, 
Monongahela City, Pa., manufacturers of ma- 
chine molded castings, will install an electric 
light plant and heating and ventilating system 
in their works. The company has completed 
improvements to its general foundry and is 
prepared to make gray iron castings of all de- 
scriptions. It has a capacity of 30 tons daily, 
18 tons in the machine molded casting depart- 
ment, and 12 tons in the general foundry. In 
the machine molding department specially de- 
signed machines are used, covered by patents 
of the company, which will accurately mold 
pieces from 8 ounces to 150 pounds. 

The Bucyrus Co. of South Milwaukee, 
Wis., are preparing to increase their foundry 
output. The company have let the contract 
for a steel and brick addition of 30x80 feet, 
and when completed this will give much- 
needed foundry space. Early next spring the 
company will widen the entire molding room 
40 feet. The addition now going up will cost 
$30,000. 

The Royal Stove & Range Co., Greenville, 
O., has been organized by John H. Martin, 
George W. Mannix, Jr., and J. R. Martin, of 
Greenville, and J. Walter Baker and George 
Jones, of Kokomo, Ind. The capital stock of 
the company is placed at $50,000. A foundry 
760x121 feet is now being built. 

The Perry-Hill-Mahan Foundry & Machine 
Co. has been organized at Anderson, Ind., 
with $9,000 capital. The members are M. C. 
Perry and Harry Mahan, who have been con- 
nected with the Woolley Foundry & Machin 
Works for severa! years, and Hugh Hill, of 
the Hill Machine Co. They have been figur- 
ing on organizing for some time and have pur- 
*hased the equipment of the foundry formerly 
operated in connection with the Star Mfg. Co, 
at Pendleton, Ind. It is the intention to move 
this to Anderson. The company is now try- 


ing to lease a plant and if it fails buildings 
will be erected. 

The Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co. Shir- 
ley, Ind., is completing its new plant lhe 
main building is 75x250 feet and the ware- 
house 60x150 feet. The company will manu- 
facture hot water and steam radiators and 
will also turn out light and heavy gray iron 
castings for the general trade. 

The W. J. Scully Ventilator Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., will erect a foundry 40x8o feet. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Co. will build a 
new foundry for its Philadelphia branch. 

It is reported that the American Mfg. Co., 
of Racine, will erect a $20,000 plant at Madi- 
son, Wis. A foundry 60x1o0o feet is included 
in the plans. 

One of the first buildings to be put up of 
the new plant of the Otis Elevator Co., Chi- 
cago, will be a foundry 125x300 feet. 

The Gulfport Foundry & Machine Works, 
Ltd., Gulfport, Miss., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000. 

Plans have been prepared for a foundry, 
102x181 feet, for the Detroit Foundry & Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Griffin Wheel Co. has abandoned its 
plant at Ft. Madison, Iowa, formerly operated 
by the Ft. Madison Iron Works. 

The A. T. Nye & Son Co., of Marietta, O., 
will build an addition to its foundry. 

The Minnesota Harvester Co. was incor- 
porated at St. Paul Nov. 6 with a capital of 
$6,000,000. It embraces the American Grass 
[wine Co. interests and several Eastern capi- 
talists. The incorporators are C. A. Sever- 
ance, Robert E. Olds and Charles W. Withee, 
who with F. B. Kellogg and Alfred T. Eisberg 
compose the board of directors. These are all 
St. Paul men. Vice President O’Shaughnessy, 
of the American Grass Twine Co., announced 
that the new company is independent of the 
combination of harvester companies. 

A large foundry is to be built by the Dem 
ing Co., Salem, O. 

It is announced that the Canadian Locomo- 
tive Co. will remove its works from Kingston, 
Ont., to Montreal, P. Q. 

The Morley Self Feeder Co. will put up a 
foundry at Leeds, near Sioux City, Iowa. The 
officers of the company are: W. Morley, presi- 
dent; L. W. Moody, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Harry Morley, secretary. 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., of Buf- 
falo, has leased the Lake Erie Engineering 
Works, recently vacated by the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. The plant will be used in the manufac- 
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ture of appliances required by the Lacka- 
wana Co. exclusively. 
John T, Graham has acquired the Fairhaven 


Works at Fairhaven 
place them in operation as 
necessary repairs can be made. 


Foundry & Machine 
Wash., and will 
soon as the 
The plant is to be enlarged also and consider- 


able equipment will be purchased. 


The Michigan Foundry Co. has been or- 
ganized at Kalamazoo, Mich. About twenty 
molders will be employed by the new plant. 
Drills, punches, shears and machinery for 


manufacturing purposes are the specialties to 
be made by the new company. 

The Hecla Works 0: Chicago, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital for the 


Iron 


purpose of engaging in the foundry trade. 
F. B. Johnston, E. D. Frazer and T. G. Vent 
are the incorporators. 


lhe Mfg. Co. are in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $125,000 to 
do business in Camden, N. J. 
J. TV. Kavanaugh, H. S. 


American Machine 
Incorporators: 
Griffin and S. Simp- 


son 


Detroit Convention of the National Founders’ 
Association. 

\s we are going to press with the December 
issue of THE FouNnpry the National Founders’ 
Association is holding its sixth annual conven- 
Mich. 


making this one of the largest 


tior at Detroit, About 250 members are 


in attendance, 


meetings in the history of the association. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


lhe report of President W. D. Sargent com- 
mented generally upon the progress made by 
the association in the five years of its exist- 


ence. He believed a great advance has been 


made and that employer and employe today 


more fully recognize that their interests are 


largely mutual; that causes operating to the 
disadvantage of the nearly sure to 


cause injury to the other, and that enlightened 


one are 


self-interest demands proper consideration by 


each for the welfare of the other. The evolu- 


tion that has taken place is from a state of 
equilibrium in labor main- 


unstable matters, 


} 


tained by force, to a state which depends more 


and more upon the recognition by both em- 
ployer and employe of the truths which under- 
lie all industrial The members of 
the National Founders’ Association while em- 
ploving many members of the Iron Molders’ 
Union, 


relations. 


also employ large number of molders 


who are not members of the union. They have 


a plain duty to’ perform to this latter class. 


They have issued many cards to molders not 


faithfully 
served the interests of their employers, and 


members of the union who have 


they believe this pledge of the fairness of th 
association is highly appreciated by the re- 
cipients. 

Referring to the recent conference at Detri 
the president said: “It is most gratifying t 
say to you that the desire exists, not only up 
part but the part of the 


Union, to agree upon the disputed 


on our 
Molders’ 


upon [roi 


points, to recognize the great truths which 
exist and to co-operate with each other 
bring about stable and permanent conditions 


Since this desire does exist, there can be but 


little doubt that the agreement is bound 


come—incomplete, perhaps, in its first form, 
but sure to be perfected as time goes on and 


the process of education advances. 


Emphasis was put by the president upon 


need of unanimity in the action of the as 


Any 


guided by the principles the association enu 


sociation. member who refuses to 
ciates does untold harm to the association, just 
as the molders of any district who refuse to he 
guided by the agreements and advice of the 
officers diminish vastly the power of the union 
to advance the interests of its members. Some 
change has been made in the workings of 
past 
is the placing upon the commissioner of prac- 


association in the year, chief of which 
tically the entire responsibility for the execu 
work of the Referring to 
“He has 


proven a safe navigator through this year of 


tive association. 


the commissioner, the president said: 


agitation and industrial unrest, and his efforts 
have resulted in the largest increase in mem- 
bership of any one year in the history of our 
association.” 

The year just closing has seen the end of 
the Chicago molders’ strike and the commence- 
ment of strikes in Birmingham and Cleveland, 
while the association has successfully resisted 
the demands of the Pittsburg 
and Milwaukee. In all the labor troubles of 


coremakers at 


the year the association had used every means 
in its power to protect the rights of its mem- 
bers The demands of employes have been 
many and urgent, and while the association had 
willingly granted everything that was just! 
fiable, to demands that were deemed unreason 
able it had offered a most determined resist 
ance, 

The institution of arbitration under the New 
York agreement had been found to involve cer- 
tain departures from the rules laid down in 
the constitution and by-laws. A committes 
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had been appointed to make such changes as 
would remove all incongruities, and these will 
be submitted to the convention for its final 


action 


THE COMMISSIONER'S REPORT 


The report of Commissioner John A. Penton, 
which was next presented to the convention, 
was an exhaustive resume of the work of that 
fficer in the past year. In referring to the 


the association to the Molders’ 


relations of 
Union, the commissioner said that the em 
ployes’ privilege to organize cannot be ques 
tioned; that if employers are determined to 
secure for themselves what is justly theirs, 
they must be as willing to concede to the em- 
ploye such rights as are undoubtedly his. As 
o the policy of the association toward the 
inion’s claim of right to be recognized as an 
authority in the shop, he said that the great 
lifficulty encountered, and the one which had 
inspired opposition to the shop committee as 
in influential factor, was the fact that 
he committee, when once established, be- 
came the official mouthpiece not only of other 
employes, but of all members of a local union, 

any effort they might put forth to establish 
vhat are known and regarded as union con- 
ditions. It is the committee as the embodiment 
ir personification of these conditions that in- 
spires aversion to what is familiarly known 
as the shop committee. While there are mem- 
vers of the N. F. A. who feel that they should 

all times be willing to meet and discuss 
with a committee of their own employes any 
question that may come up, they consider that 
1 question of the union, or matters pertaining 

union methods, ideas and policies should not 
enter into such discussion. 

With the employe, the first thought in all 
inion effort is compensation for his labor, all 
ther considerations being secondary to this. 
In the matter of the apprenticeship ratio the 
fear of the union members has been that to in- 
‘rease the number of apprentices would give 
nore molders than were required by the busi- 
ess, and that apprentices would be used freely, 

the exclusion of skilled mechanics; so that 
the question really referred to the earning 
ower of the member and the influence of the 
ipprentice on such earning power. While the 
fficers of the Tron Molders’ Union seemed to 
vor some modification of the apprenticeship 
itio, the action of the Toronto convention 
ad been against any change. Particular at 
ention was called to the resolutions passed at 


ie Toronto convention, declaring any one who 


worked at molding in any capacity as hereafter 
to be eligible to membership in the union. 

The matters of local agreements and of a 
minimum wage rate were commented on, and 
the commissioner explained that local agree- 
ments had been made in number of instances, 
temporarily conceding a minimum wage rate, 
these being entered into with a view of obtain- 
ing stable conditions and minimizing uncer- 
tainty \fter giving local agreements on the 
minimum wage rate a full test, it was the 
unanimous judgment of the officers oi the 
association that in all respects they had failed 
to bring to the foundry trade that measure of 
satisfaction and good feeling between employer 
and employe so essential to good results. A 
canvass of the membership of the asosciatiou 


on the subject of a minimum wage rate showed 


that 96 per cent of tl 


se replying were op- 
posed to the minimum wage rate coupled with 
the union restrictions regarding apprentices 
and what may be considered unskilled molders. 
he association had been led to believe that 
some relief from these conditions would come 
from the Toronto convention. No action was 
taken there that would furnish the needed re- 
lief in anv direction 

lhe commissioner reviewed at length the 
conference of October 8 to 11, held at Detroit 
between representatives of the two organiza- 
tions. lhe discussions and resolutions grow- 
ing out of that meeting are summarized in 
this issue of THE FouNnpry. While no agree- 
ment was reached, the position of the two or- 
ganizations was made plain by the prolonged 
consideration of the questions of minimum 
wage rate, apprenticeship and differentials be- 
tween skilled and unskilled workers. It was 
decided that another meeting be held in the 
second week in January, when it is hoped 
some statement can be formulated concerning 
these matters that will bring about an agree- 
ment. 

The commissioner said he did not find that 
foundrymen generally were averse to paying 
a fair wage rate, but the accompanying condi- 
tions regarding apprentices, inability to em- 
ploy without friction molders at a lower rate 
on a plain class of castings or specialt- cast- 
ings, limitation of output, objections to labor- 
ers operating molding machines even on the 
most simple castings, union opposition to piece 
work and other union limitations and restric- 
tions, created and perpetuated a feeling of an- 
tagonism that was costing and would cost the 
molders of the country a great deal of money. 

Contrary to the general belief of employers, 
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the association's officers had found that in the 


past year especially a much fairer and more 
reasonable spirit had been shown by the offi- 
cers of the Iron Molders’ Union. Yet it was 
greatly to be regretted that in so many cases 
they had seemed to regard it necessary to re- 
sort to the out-of-date method of the strike. 
In all the strikes of the past four years against 
the National Founders’ Association and _ its 
members, no one had been the gainer; a feel- 
ing of antagonism had been maintained, and the 
opposition of many employers to unions had 
been constantly fanned into a flame. This, in 
the end, could not be to the advantage of 
the wage earner. Yet the officers of the N. 
F. A. had met with union representatives con- 
stantly, and had extended to them a degree of 
cordial recognition which would have been 
impossible a few years ago, and which would 


not exist today as between foundry employers 
and employes but for the National Founders’ 
\ssociation. here were instances in plenty to 
prove that when strikes had been avoided, even 
though advised or ordered, and the men had 


remained at work, matters had eventually ad- 
justed themselves to the satisfaction of all 
parties 

\ large part of the report was given up to 
a summary of the wage troubles which the 
commissioner had been called upon to handle 


in the past year. There were no less than 156 
of these. The Chicago trouble was given a 
great deal of space. The action of the Toronto 


convention in practically reversing the position 
union officers had taken in refusing to recog- 
nize this strike, and the appropriation of $5,000 
from the union treasury for the expenses in- 
curred in conducting this illegal strike were 


Y 


referred to as not tending to encourage confi 
dence in the ability of the-union to carry out 
agreements or to maintain the authority of its 
officers The outcome of the Toronto action 
was the technical declaring off of the Chicago 
strike and the presentation of a demand for a 
uniform wage rate of $3.00 per day to both 
floor and bench molders, the discharge of non- 
union molders still employed in ten or a dozen 
foundries in Chicago, and the making of agree- 
ment on these terms for one year. The reply 
of the National Founders’ Association was 
that it would not be a party, under any cir- 
cumstances, to any further agreement with the 
molders in Chicago. While there are some 
shops in Chicago still open that are non-union, 
there is a general feeling of bitterness on the 
part of foundrymen there which the recent 
f the union have served to intensify. 














Another matter that received special mention 
was the Birmingham, Ala., strike, which was 
ordered in the face of the request of representa- 
tives of the N. F. A. that action be postponed 
until the two associations would have time to 
discuss the important issue involved, namely, 
a g-hour day with the same rate of wages as 
for 10 hours—$3.00 per day. The Birmingham 
foundrymen are being supported by the N. F. 
A. and are being well supplied with molders. 

The Indianapolis foundrymen were strenu- 
ously opposed last year to the recognition of 
the minimum wage rate existing, and only 
agreed to countenance it through the present 
year. Recently they took the initiative in ask- 
ing that the termination of the present agree- 
ment, which expires with the year 1902, there 
shall be no agreement whatever between em 
ployers and employes in Indianapolis. They 
ask for the privilege of hiring a certain num- 
ber of men at a less rate than the minimum 
and for other concessions which are now under 
consideration. In referring to the growth ot 
the association in the past year to a member- 
ship of 494, the commissioner said that this 
was a mark heretofore believed impossible; 
yet he thought the association should have 
double its present membership. With 1,000 
foundry firms enrolled, it would be possible to 


secure for the members, without injustice to 
their employes, a more equitable condition ot 
affairs than has yet existed. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


The report of Secretary A. E. McClintock 
showed that there had been a net gain of 117 
members in the past year, making the total at 
date 494. The total number of foundry em- 
ployes working in shops of members is 27,3890 
The report reviewed in detail the meetings of 
the administrative council during the year, the 
matters that had been passed upon and the 
handling of the funds of the association in con 
nection with the various strikes in Chicago, 
Birmingham, Milwaukee and Pittsburg. The 
association had established special headquarters 
in these cities. The use of the N. F. A. cards 
among molders who were entitled to the as 
sociation’s consideration for faithful service 
has been extended in the year and is now an 
important feature of its work. 

Treasurer John R. Russel read his report 
showing expenditures for strikes and other 
purposes in the past year and a substantial bai 
ance on hand. A vote of thanks was given «1 
Russel for his excellent service in the past 
three years. 
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Notes from Various Sources. 


J. W. Savage will have charge of the new 

undry being built by the Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

H. S. Vrooman, of Chicago, has issued his 
irly catalogue, which is sent free to those 

10 ask for it. Mr. Vrooman has fallen into 
pleasant habit of inserting therein a few 

ings of general interest to the trade in addi- 

m to the arguments he advances in favor of 

s supplies. This year he has the following 
say concerning molding sand: 

A good molding sand will resist the pressure 
the liquid metal, give free escape to the 

ses, separate easily from the casting when 

ol, leaving a clean, smooth surface. 

Use as open a sand as the character of your 

ork will permit. 

\n open sand will carry more water, can be 


rammed harder, will vent easier, and hold the 


acking better than a strong sand. 
The amount of free silica in sand denotes its 


openess or porosity; the amount of alumina, 


strength or wearing qualities. 
\dd a little new sand to your heaps every 


lay 


lf you are not making smooth castings, try 


a finer riddle before trying a finer sand. 


he same sand in different shops, on like 


vork, under like conditions, must give like re- 


the wearing qualities of sand should be a 
condary consideration, as the best wearing 
ind is not always the safest or cheapest. 

Local sands are not always suitable for lo 


‘al work. 


Don’t pour your work too hot and your cast- 


ngs will clean easier. 


\ sand sometimes cuts because it is not wel! 


“ut 


lhe vent wire is the foundryman’s preven 
e; administer it in large doses, on all kinds 
r sand. 
Good sand will make a good mold, but it wil! 
overcome poor molding. 
lt is easier to make the conditions suit a sand 
in it is to make a sand suit the conditions. 
Walter Hoffman has taken charge of the 
irchitectural foundry of Richey, 
nald, at Long Island City, N. Y. 
he Rand Drill Co., of New York, have is 
ed a general catalogue of the “Imperial” type 


Brown & 


air compressors made by them, and a copy 
same will be mailed to interested parties 
vwhere. 

>. R. Church, of San Francisco, advises us 
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that the second volume of “Analyses of Pig 
[ron” will be ready for delivery December 20. 
This volume is in no way a repetition of the 
contents of Volume No. 1, already published, 
but contains additional and entirely new analy- 
ses of the irons of the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries. It has been the purpose 
to make this, taken in connection with the vol- 
ume preceding it, as complete a compilation of 
analyses of the pig irons of the world as can 
be brought together. The books are the oniy 
ones of their kind ever published, and fill a 
place hitherto the 


unoccupied in literature 


upon the subject. The second volume, now in 


press, will contain, in addition to the analyses 
referred to, highly valuable data regarding the 


fuel used in the production of irons, the ca 


pacity of the different furnaces, the character 
of ores used, and statistics relating to produc- 


tion. The illustrations have been made a spe 


cial feature, and include views of furnace 


plants, cuts showing the fracture of the differ- 
ent pig irons, and half-tones of men prominently 
engaged in the pig iron trade. The two vol 


umes, taken together, constitute as complete 


a record as can be obtained of the characteris- 
tics of the pig irons now in the world’s markets, 


and will be found of value in every foundry 


and steel works. The price, per volume, post- 


paid to points in the United States and Canada, 


is $5.00; postpaid to foreign countries, 24 


shillings. 
N. A. Christensen, of Milwaukee, announces 


that the Christensen Engineering Co., with 


which he has been connected as superintendeni 
since its organization and of which he ts stiil 


consulting engineer, and with which his ¢? 


interests remain undisturbed, will hereafter 


manufacture his air compressors counected with 


air brakes exclusively. This places under his 


control the manufacture of air comprcssors for 


all other uses. ‘The air compressors furnished 


by him will be manufactured by the Christen 
} 


sen Engineering Co., under his designs, speci 
fications and inspection. This arrangerment 
also leaves Mr. Christensen free individ.ially 
to extend his system of air compressors in a 


rapidly widening field. There are now in use 
over seven thousand of these compressors of 
under his 
Mr. 


Christensen’s engineering and sales offices are 


all sizes and constructed 


capacities 
patents and used for various purposes. 
located in the Herman building, corner of Wis- 
consin street and Broadway, Milwaukee. 

The C 
of St. 


A. Stevenson Pig Iron & Coke Co., 


Louis, have been appointed exclusive 
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selling agents for La Follette Pig Iron in St. 


Louis and Western territory. This iron ts the 


product of the La Follette Coal, Iron & Ral 


way Co., located at La Follette, Tenn. The 
furnace of this Company went into blast the 
early part of October and is now producing a 
superior quality of strong, sott, foundry iron 


and the C, A. Stevenson Co. say thai they are 


in a position to quote prices on same for 


prompt shipments as well as for scattered de- 
li during the 


veries first six months of 1903 


The Stevenson Co. have also recently opened 
an office at Columbus, Ohio, which is in cnarge 
of Mr. H. C 

The American 


jae & 


harbor 


Newburgh. 
Ship Windlass Co., Provi 
dence, has purchased a tract of 


along the where it intends to build 


wharves for the accommodation of vessels tihiat 


come to their plant for repairs. The conipany 


also contemplates the erection of a new toun 
dry 

lhe Chicago Pneumatic lool Co., of Chicago, 
have issued catalogues of their air compressors 
and pneumatic hoists, which will be maz 


free of charge to interested parties. Mr. J \W 
Duntley, president of the Chicago Pneumatic 
lool Company, sailed recently tor Europe. He¢ 
expects to spend about four weeks on the con- 
tinent and states that it is his intention to es- 
England or Scotland, 


tablish, either in a new 


plant for the manufacture of preurmatic tools 


1 


ye practically 


lhe design of this new plant will 


the same as that of the iactory now being op 


erated by his company at Detroit, Michigan, 
which is the finest equipped rianusacturing es 


tablishment of its kind in the world 


Deaths. 


Moehlman, foreman of the General 
.s foundry at Schenectady, N. Y., 
died suddenly Oct. 31. 
Westphalia, 
learned the molders’ trad 


Charles F. 
Electric C 
He was born in Nittle 
stadt, Germany, in 1856, and 
in his father’s foun 
dry. A short time after completing his servic 
in the German army he emigrated to America. 
1882, 


eral foundries until 1888, when he secured em 


arriving here in and working in sev 


ployment with the General Electric Co. as a 
molder and continued with this concern until 
his death. He was appointed foreman of the 
company’s iron foundry in_ 1895. 

Philo: H. 
Works, 


51. 


Skidmore, Jr., of the Pacific [ron 


Bridgeport, Conn., died Nov. & aged 


Robert Cumming Schenck. president of the 


Dayton Malleable Iron Co., and one of the 





most prominent citizens of Dayton, O., died 
Utica, N.. Yc 68 
result of exhaustir 


axton hospital, Tuesda 


Oct. 14. Death was the 


following an operation. He was born at Franl 
in; O)., Oct. 2: 


University in 


1845. Graduating from Miar 
entered the Union se 
Kirl 
the militia at the time 

Morgan raid. In May, 1864, he e1 
e 146th O. N. G. and served durit 
the campaign in the West Virginia mountain 
In the early 80’s he became president of tl 


1864, he 
vice, 
Smith 


the John 


being on a gunboat during the 


raid and in 


listed in tl 


Dayton Malleable Iron Co. He was also a d 
rector of the Columbia Insurance Co., preside 
of the Dayton National Bank, and a director 


the C. H. & D Railroad. 


\l. A. Baxter, general foreman of the four 
dry and wheel departments in the Souther 


Pacific Railway shops at Sacramento, Calit 


died very suddenly Oct. 20. He was born 
Vermont. Oct. 17, 1836, and at the age of I6 
vent to New Hampshire, where he learn 
he molders’ trade at the Amoskeag Loc 


W orks. 


to Providence, 


motive For years afterward he went 
and was employed at the work 
of Collins & Nightingill, at that time one of 
New Englan 
In 1858 he came to Chicago and worked 

the McCormick Reaper Works, and in 1864 
opened a foundry in Elgin, IIL, operating it for 


establishments in 


the largest 


four years, when he disposed of his propert 
and set out for the Golden State, where he e1 
tered the employ of the then Central Pacit 
Railroad Co., and after working as a journey 
man for seven or eight years, was given charg 
of the wheel department. In 1881 he was pr 
moted to the position of general foreman of tl 
He was ve! 
popular with the men under him and alway 


foundry and wheel departments. 


stood up for their rights when any misunde: 
standing arose. 

Joseph Woods, senior member ‘of the fir 
of J. Woods & Sons, of Marine City, Micl 
died Nov. 8. Mr. Woods established the iro: 
foundry and had been associated with num 
ous vessel industries for many years. 

Peter Walrath, owner of the foundry whi 
died Oct. 
was born in that city Nov. 12, 183 


bears his name at Chittenango, N. Y., 


30. | le 


and succeeded to the foundry business up 
1861. 

William Landrath, an old time foundrym: 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., died Oct. Io. 


born in Dublin, Ireland, July 19, 1826, and 


the death of his father in 


He was 
company with Wm. Smith purchased a found: 


at Niagara Falls in 1849, which he conduct: 
for more than 20 years 





